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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 


duchesses, and princes and ministers, were to be there, and 
the new statue of Prince Eugene was to be submitted to the 
art critics of the world. There was v much thought at 
Vienna of the statue in those days. Well; sinee that the 
statue has been submitted to the art critics, and henceforward 
it will be thought of as little as any other huge bronze figure 
of a prince on horseback. A very ponderous princeis poised 
in an impossible position, on an enormous dray horse. But 
yet the thing is grand, aud Vienna is so fara finer city in that 
it possesses the new equestrian statue-of Prince Eugene. 

“ There will be such a crowd, Lotta,” said the elder of the 
two girls, “ that I will not attempt it. Besides, we shall have 
plenty of time for seeing it afterwards.” 

“ Ob yes,” said the younger girl, whose name was Lotta 
Schmidt; “of course we shall all have —— of the old 
prince for the rest of our lives; but I should like to see the 
grand people sitting up there on the benches; and there will 
be something nice in seeing the canopy drawn up. I think I 
shallcome. Herr Crippel has said that he would bring me, 
and get me a place.” 

“] thought, Lotta, you had determined to have nothing 
more to say to Herr Crippel.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by that. I like Herr Crip- 





pel very much, and he plays beautifully. Surely a girl may 


you.44. NEW YORK, AUGUST 4, 1866. No. 31 know a man old enough to be her father without having him 
0) ’ ’ . . ol, 


thrown in her teeth as her lover.” 








Literature. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
BY AN AMATEUR. 


In a gatden nook, by a wide-spreading yew, 
-Astingy old Nettle and Dockweed once grew ; 
They were sipping the dew, and between youand me, 
They mixed it with scandal as ladies do tea. 
“ [can’t think, my dear Dock,” the old Nettle began, 
“Why the Rose has been — a favourite with man ; 
Her breath’s very sweet, we all must allow it, 
And true she has beauty, at least folks avow it ; 
But then she’s so vain, she thinks all must adore her. 
And that such as we ought to fall down before her. 
greatest delight’s, you may see by her eye, 
To be fondled and kissed by each fop passing by ; 
d her dress is the oddest that ever was seen, 
e wears throughout July a moss victorine !” 
“ Whilst little Miss Snowdrop,” replied Madam Dock, 
“Comes out in the frost in a white muslin frock ; 
And though she’s so modest, and hangs down her head, 
Young Crocus and she were caught both in one bed. 
And that little minx too, so sickly and pale, 
You know who I mean, dear, Mies Lill of the Vale, 
§o shy and retired, all her company shun, 
So modest and humble you’c think her a nun; 
¥et ber I once saw, and it augured no good, 
Tete-d-tete in a nook with old solemn Monkshood. 
Then there’s Madam Poppy, so vulgar and red, 
How gaily and gaudy she dresses her head ; 
She always looks sleepy, and most people think, 
And I quite believe it, she’s given to drink. 
You know Mrs. Pansy, with dark velvet hood, 
And a face like to some you see carved out in wood; 
I hear that she’s lately come out in great state, 
And has wholly forgotten the old garden gate. 
am Tulip last Sunday was splendidly dressed ; 
Bat then, dear, her character’s none of the best. 
She is painted and powdered, but smell of her breath, 
lam sure it will sicken you nigh unto death.” 
“ Well, nuw then, I’ll tell you a capital joke,” 
Mrs. Nettle replied,and she laughed as she spoke ; 
“Here’s old Dolly Daisy, that lives in the dell, 
Has a daughter who’s gone with my lady to dwell ; 
She calls herself now by a high-sounding name, 


“ Not when the man old enough to be her father has asked 
her to be his wife twenty times, as Herr Crippel has asked 
you. Herr Crippel would not give up his holiday afternoon 
to you if he thought it was to be for nothing.” 

“There I think you are wrong, Marie. I believe Herr 
Crippel likes to have me with him simply because every gen- 
Uleman likes to have a lady on such a day as that. Of course 
it is better than being alone. I don’t suppose he will say a 
word to me except to tell me who the people are, and to give 
me a glass of beer when it is over.” 

It may be as well to explain at once, before we go any fur- 
ther, that Herr Crippel was a player on the violin, and that 
he led the musicians in the orches'ra of the great beer-hall in 
the Volksgarten. Let it not be thought that because Herr 
Crippel exercised his art in a beer-hall therefore he was a 
musician of no account. No one will think so who has once 
gone to a Vienna beer-hall, and listened to such music as is 
there provided for the visitors, 

The two girls, Marie Weber and Lotta Schmidt, belonged 
to an establishment in which gloves were sold in the Graben, 
and now, having completed their work for the day,—and in- 
deed their work for the week, for it was Saturday evening,— 
had come out for such recreation as the evening might afford 
them. And on behalf of these two girls, as to one of whom 
at least 1 am much interested, I must beg my Euglish readers 
to remember that manners and customs differ much in 
Vienna from those which prevail in London. Were I to tell 
of two London shop girls going out into the streets after their 
day’s work, to see what friends and what amusement the for- 
tune of the evening might send to them, I should be supposed 
to be speaking of young women as to wham it would be bet- 
ter that I should be silent; but these girls in Vienna were 
doing simply that which all their friend? would expect aud 
wish them todo. That they should have some amusement 
to soften the rigours of long days of work was recognized to 
be necessary ; and music, beer, dancing, with the conversation 
of young men, are thought in Vienna to be the natural 
amusements of young women, and in Vienna are believed to 
be innocent. 

The Viennese girls are almost always attractive in their 
appearance, without often coming up to our Eaglish ideas of 
prettiness. Sometimes they do fully come up to our English 
idea of beauty. They are generally dark, tall, light in figure, 
with bright eyes, which are however very unlike the bright 
eyes of ltaly and which constantly remind the traveller that 
his feet are carrying him eastward in Europe. But perhaps 
the peculiar characteristic in their faces which most strikes a 
stranger is a certain look of almost fierce independence, as 


though they had ized the necessity, and also acquired 
You would scarcely believe that from field-work she came “ ye ctanting a of At ” " 


She'd a sister, = know, overturned by the plough, 

When Bobby Burns blubbered and maie such a row. 

And there’s those Geraniums, a proud idle set ; 

Whilst we are abroad in the cold and the wet, 

They dress themselves out in pink, scarlet, and white, 

d stare out at the windows from morning till night. 

‘nose delicate gentry that come from abroad— 

I know they are glad of their bed and their board— 

They boast of the sunshine of Naples and Rome, 

If they don’t like our climate, why not stay at home? 

Our land’s overrun by such strangers as these, 

By singers and dancers and poor refugees. 

But ’tis time to be going; the moon’s shining bright, 


*| the power of standing alone, and of protecting themselves. 1 

know no young women by whom the assistance of a man’s 
atm seems to be so seldom required as the young women of 
Vienna, They almost invariably dress well, generally prefer- 
ring black, or colours that are very dark ; and they wear hats 
that are I believe of Hungarian origin, very gracetul in form, 
but which are peculiarly calculated to add something to that 
ae savogeness of independence of which I have 
spoken. 

Both the girls who were walking in the Burgplatz were of 
the kind that I have attempted to describe. Marie Weber was 
older, and not so tall, and less attractive than her friend ; but 
as her lot in life was fixed, and as she was engaged to marry 


tter of diamonds, I will not endeavour to interest th 
And I cannot bear scandal. Good night, ma’am, good aoe yo td on teenie 


night.” 


LOTTA SCHMIDT. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





reader specially in her personal appearance. Lotta Schmidt 
was essentially a Viennese pretty girl of the special Viennese 
type. She was tall and slender, but still had none of that 
appearance of feminine weakness which is so common among 
us with girls who are tall and slim. She walked as though 
she had plenty both of strength and courage for all purposes 


As all the world knows, the old fortifications of Vienna| Of life without the assistance of any extraneous aid. Her 
have been pulled down,—the fortifications which used to sur- | hair was jet black, and very plentiful, and was worn in long 
round the centre or kernel of the city; and the vast spaces | Curls which were brought round from the back of her head 
thus thrown open and forming a broad ring in the middle of | Over her shoulders. Her eyes were blue—dark blue—and 
the town have not as yet béen completely filled up with those | Were clear and deep rather than bright. Her nose was well 
Dew buildings and gardens which are to be there, and which, | formed, but somewhat prominent, and made you thiok at the 
When there, will join the outside city and the inside city | first glance of the tribes of Israel. But yet no observer of the 
logether, 80 as to make them into one homogeneous whole. ey tee J of races would believe for half a moment that 


The work, however, is going on, and if the war which has 


otta Schmidt was a Jewess. Indeed, the type of form which 


come does not swallow everything appertaining to Austria|1am endeavouring to describe is in truth as far removed 
its maw, the ugly remnants of destruction will be soon | from the Jewish type as it is from the Italian; and it has no 


carted away, and t 


é old glacis will be made bright with | Connection whatever with that which we ordinarily conceive 


pavements and gilded railings, and well-built lofty man- | t0 be the German type. But, overriding everything in her per- 

and gardens beautiful with shrubs—and beautiful with | Sonal appearance, in her form, countenance, and gait, was that 
turf also, if Austrian patience can make turf to grow beneath { singular fierceness of independence, as though she were con- 
A sky, But if the war that has now begun to rage is stantly asserting that she would never submit herself to the 
allowed to have its way, as most men thtnk that it will, it does | imconvenience of feminine softness. And yet Lotta Schmidt 
20t require any wonderful prophet to foretell that Vienna | WS 4 simple girl, with a girl’s heart, looking forward to fiad 
= Temain ugly, and that the dust of the brickbats will not all that she was to have of human happiness in the love of 


_ altogether to disappear for another half century. 


some man, and expecting and hupiog to do her duty in life 


sound of coming war had as yet been heard in Vienna | 8 & married woman and the mother of a family. Nor would 
in the da 8, Hot yet twelve months since, to which this story | she have been at all coy in saying as much had the subject 


Somethin 
Walking 


m an evening of September, when there was still | of her life’s prospects become matter of conversation in any 
g lett of daylight at eight o'clock, two girls were|Company; no more than one lad would be coy in saying 
together in the Burgplatz, or large open space which | that he hoped to be a doctor, or another in declaring a wish 


between the city palace of the Emperor and the gate | for the army. . , 
Which passes thence from the old town out to the new town.| When the two girls had walked twice round the hoarding 

at present stand two bronze equestrian statues, one of the | Within which stood all those tons of bronze which were in- 
Archduke Charles, and the other of Prince Eugene. And| tended to represent Prince Eugene, they crossed over the 

Were standing there also, both of them, when these two | centre of the Burgplatz, passed under the other equestrian 


an Were walking round them; but that of the Prince had 


statue, and came to the gate leading into the Volksgarten. 


& 88 yet been uncovered for the public. There was coming | There, just at the entrance, they were overtaken by a man 


gala day in the city. E d , arche | With a fiddle-case under his arm, who raised his hat to them 
tad grand-dukes, with thelr arch-duchesses and grand- laud then shook hands with both of them. 





“ Ladies,” he said, “are you coming in to hear a little 
music? We will do our best.” 

“Herr Crippel always does well,” said Marie Weber. 
“ There is never any doubt when one comes to hear him.” 

“ Marie, why do you flatter him ?” said Lotta. 

“T do not sa f to his face that you eaid just now behind 
his back,” said Marie. 

“And what did she say of me behind my back ?” said Herr 
Crippel. He smiled as he asked the question, or attempted 
to smile, but it was easy to see that he was much in earnest. 
He blushed up to his eyes, and there was a slight — 
motion in his hands as he stood with one of them p 
upon the other. 

As Marie did not answer at the moment, Lotta replied for 


=a 


er. 

“I will tell you what I said behind your back. I said that 
Herr Crippel had the firmest hand upon a bow, and the surest 
fingers among the strings in all Vienna—when his mind was 
not wool-gathering. rie, is not that true ?” 

“I do not remember anything about the wool-gathering,” 
said Marie. 

“I hope I shall not be wool-gathering to-night; but I shall 
doubtless ;—I shall doubtless,—for I shall be thinking of your 
judgment. Shall [ get you seats at once? There; vou are 
just before me. You see I am not coward enough to fly from 
my critics.” And he placed them to sit at a little marble ta- 
ble, not far from the front of the low orchestra in the fore- 
most place in which he would nave to take his stand. 

“ Many thanus, Herr Crippel,” said Lotta. “I will make 
sure of a third chair, as a friend is coming.” 

“Oh, a friend!” said he; and he looked sad, and all his 
sprightliness was gone. 

“ Marie’s friend,” said Lotta, laughing. “ Do you not know 
Carl Stobel ?” 

Then the musician became bright and happy again. “I 
would have got two more chairs if you would have let me; 
one for the fraulein’s sake, and one tor hisown. And I will 
come down presently, and you shall present me, if you will 
be so very kind.” 

Marie Weber smiled and thanked him, and declared that 
she should be very proud ;—and the leader of the band went 
up into his place. 

‘“*T wish he had not placed us here,” said Lotta. 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because Fritz is coming.” 

“ No!” 

“ But he is.” 

“ And why did you not tell me?” 

‘* Because I did not wish to be speaking of him. Of course 
you understand whyI did not tell you. I would rather it 
should seem that he came of his own account,—with Carl. 

Ha, ha!” Carl Stobel was the diamond-cutter to whom 
Marie Weber was betrothed. “I should not have told you 
ys pl that I am disarranged by what Herr Crippel has 

one.” , 

“ Had we not better go,—or at least move our seats? We 
can make any excuse afterwards.” 

“ No,” said Lotta. “I will not seem to run away from 
him. I have nothing to be ashamed of. If I choose to keep 
company with Fritz Planken, that should be nothing to Herr 
Crippel.” . 

“ But you might have told him.” 

“No; I could not tell him. And I am not sure Fritz is 
coming either. He said he would come with Cari if he bad 
time. Never mind; let us be happy now. If a bad time 
comes by-and-by, we must make the best of it.” 

Then the music began, and, suddeoly, as the first note of a 
fiddle was heard, every voice in the great beer-hall of the 
Volksgarden became silent. Men sat smoking, with their 
long beer-glasses before them, and women sat knitting, with 
their beer-glasses also before them, but not a word was 
spoken. The waiters went about with silent feet, but even 
orders for beer were not given, and money was not received. 
Herr Crippel did his best, working with his wand as carefully, 
—and I may soy as accurately,—as a leader in a fashionable: 
opera-house in London or Paris. But every now and then, in 
the course of the piece, he would place his fiddle to his 
shoulder and join in the performance. There was hardly one 
then in the nall, mao or womsn, boy or girl, who did not. 
know, from personal koowledge and judgment, that Herr 
Crippel was doing his work very well. 

* Excellent, wasit not?” said Marie. 

“ Yes; he isa musician. Is it nota pity he should be so 
bald ?” said Lotta. 

“ He is not so very bald,” said Marie. 

“T should not miad his being bald so much, if he did not 
try to cover his old head wit the side hairs. If he would cut 
off those loose straggl'ng locks, and declare himself to be bald 
at once, he would be ever so much better. He would look to 
be fifty then. He looks sixty now.” 

“ What matters his age ? He is forty-five, just ; for I know. 
And he is a good man.” 

“ What has his goodness to do with it ?” 

“A good deal. His old mother wants for nothing, and he 
makes two hundred florins a month. He has two shares in 
the summer theatre. I know it.” 

“Bah! what is all that when he will plaster his hair over 
his old bald head ?” 

“Lotta, lam ashamed of you.” But at this moment the 
further expression of Marie’s anger was stopped by the en- 
trance of the diamond-cutter, and as he was alone, both the 
— received him very pleasantly. We must give Lotta her 

ue, and declare that, as things had gone, she would much 
prefer now that Fritz should stay away, though Fritz Plan- 
ken was as handsome a young fellow as there was in Vienna, 
and one who dressed with the best taste, and danced so that 
no One could surpass him, and could speak French, and was 
confidential clerk at one of the largest hotels in Vienna, and 
was @ young man acknowledged to be of much general impor- 
tance—and had, moreover, in plain language declared his 
love for Lotta Schmidt. But Lotta would not willingly give 
unnecessary pain to Herr Crippel, and she was generously 

lad when Carl Stobel, the diamond-cutter, came by himeelf. 

hen there was a second and third niece played, aod after 
that Herr Crippel came down, according to promise, and was 
presented to Marie’s lover. 

“ Ladies,” said he, “i hope I have not gathered wool.” 

“ You have surpassed yourself,” said Lotta. 

“ At wool-gathering ?” 

“At sending us out of this world into another,” ssid 
Lo‘ta.” 

“ Ah; go into no other world but this,” said Herr Crippel, 
“lest 1 suould not be able te follow you.’ And then he 
went away again to his post. 

Before another piece had been commenced, Lotta saw 
Fritz Pianken enter the door. He stood for a moment gazing 
round the hall, with his cane.in his hand and his hat un bis 
head, looking for the party which he intended to join. Lotta 





did not say & word, nor would she turn her eyes towards him.. 
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She would not recognize him if it were ible to avoid it. | where two religions are, as it were, tied together at the waist 
But he soon saw her, and came up to the table at which they | like the two Danish combatants, and who were left to strug- 


a 





THE ALBION August é 








For since Reformation enlighten’d the nation, 


And to Popery gave the first blow, 
were sitting. When Lotta was the third chair for | gle st each other with knives. One gladiator was the Their hatred and spleen were in bigotry seen, 
Marie’s lover, Herr Crippel, in antry, had ht 8|Tich Protestant of station and rank, but whose number was Gainst our lives and religion to flow. 
fe ~ ae now “> occupied ye ik Ae m wd - my = the Catholic plebeian, wa, as No see and Tol de lol, 
bh there. tta, as she was sorry | in' enee, but strong as to numbers. e ie was un- At their relics he laugh’d, he despi : 
that'it should be so. She could not even dare to look up to/equal. By the aid of penal laws, confiscations, and oppres- Their paisien, he said, oun ethene =m Priesteraft, 


see what effect this new arrival would have upon the leader | sion, the ~~ was flung at the feet of the victorious Pro- 


of the band. 
The new comer was certainly a handsome young man— 
such a one as inflicts unutterable 


fitted his feet like gloves. There was something in the 


make and sit of his trousers which Herr Crippel, looking at| small body more compact, and for enforcing the subjection of 


them as he could not help looking at them, was quite unable 
to understand. Even twenty years ago Herr Crippel’s trow- 
sers, as Herr — very well knew, had never looked like 
that. And Fritz Planken wore a blue frock coat with silk 
lining to the breast, which seemed to have come from some 
tailor among the gods. And he had on primrose gloves, and 
round his neck a bright pink satin handkerchief, joined by # 
ring, which gave a richness of colouring to the whole thing 
which nearly killed Herr Crippel, because he could not but 
acknowledge that the colouring was good. And then the 
bat! And when the hat was taken off for a moment, then 
the hair—periectly black, and silky as a raven’s wing, just 
waving with one curl! And when Fritz put up his hand, 
and ran his fingers through his locks, their richness and plent 

and beauty were conspicuous to all beholders. Herr Crippel, 
as he saw it, involuntarily dashed his hand up to his own 
pate, and scratched his straggling lanky hairs from off his head. 

“You are coming to Sperl’s to-morrow, of course,” said 
Fritz to Lotta. Now Sperl’s is a great establishment for 
dancing in the Leopoldstadt which is always open of a Sun- 
day evening, and which Lotta Schmidt was in the habit of 
attending with much regularity. It was here she had become 
acquainted with Fritz. And certainly to dance with Fritz 
was to dance indeed! Lotta too was a beautiful dancer. To 
a Viennese such as Lotta Schmidt, dancing is a thing of se- 
rious importance. It was a misfortune to her to have to 
dance with a bad dancer, as it is to a great whist-player 
among us to sit down with a bad partner. Ob, what she had 
suffered more than once when Herr Crippel hac induced her 
to stand up with him! 

“Yes; IL shall go. Marie, you will go?” 

“I do not know,” said Maris. 

“ You will make her go, Carl, will you not ?” said Lotta. 

“ She promised me yesterday, as I understood,” said Carl. 

“ Of course we will be there,” said Fritz, somewhat grandly ; 
“ and I will give a supper for four.” 

Then the music began again, and the eyesof all of them be- 
came fixed upon Herr Crippel. It was unfortunate that they 
should have been placed so fully before him, as it was impos- 
sible that he should avoid seeing them. As hestood up with 
his violin to his shoulders, his eyes were fixed on Fritz Plan- 
ken, and Fritz Planken’s boots, and coat, and hat, and hair. 
And as he drew his bow over the strings he was thinking of 
his own boots and his own hair. Fritz was sitting, leaning 
forward in his chair, so that he could look up into Lotta’s 
face, and he was playing with a little amber-headed cane, and 
every now and then he whispered a word. Herr Crippel 
could hardly playa note. In very truth he was wool-gather- 
ing. His hand became unsteady, and every instrument was 
more or less astray. 

“ Your old friend is making a mess of it to-night,” said 
Fritz to Lotta. “Ihope he has not taken a glass too much 
Of ie are does f the kind,” said L ] 

never anything of the kind,” otta, angrily. 
“ He never did such vibes in his life.” - 

“ He is playing awfully badly,” said Fritz. 

“T never heard him play better in my life than he has 
payed to-night,” said Lotta. 

His hand is tired. He is getting old,” said Fritz. Then 
Lotta moved her chair and drew herself back, and was deter- 
mined that Marie and Carl should see that she was angry 
with her young lover. In the meantime the piece of music 
had been finished, and the audience had shown their sense of 
the performer’s inferiority by withdrawing those plaudits 
which eg wae 80 ready to give when they were pleased. 

After some other musician led for a while, and then 
Herr Crippel had to come forward to play asolo. And on 
this occasion the violin was not to be his instrument. He 
‘was a great favourite among the lovers of music in Vienna, 
not only because he was good at the fiddle and because with 
his bow in his hand he could keep a band of musicians to- 
gether, but aleo as a player on the zither. It was not often 
now-a-days that he would take his zither to the music-hall in 
the Volkegarten; for he would say that he had given up that 
instrument; that he now played it only in private; that it 
was not fit for a large hall, as a single voice, the scraping of a 
foot, would destroy its music. And Herr Crippel was a man 
who had his fancies and bis fantasies, and would not always 
yield to entreaty. But occasionally he would send his zither 
down to the public hal] ; and in the programme for this even- 
ing it had been put forth that Herr Crippel’s zither would 
be there and that Herr be would perform. And now 
the zither was brought forward, and a chair was put for the 
zitherist, and Herr Crippel stood for a moment behind his 
chair and bowed. Lotta glanced up at him and could see 
that he was very pale. She could even see that the perspira- 
tion stood upon his brow. She knew that he was trembling 
and that he would have given almost his zither itself to be 
quit of his promised performance for that night. But she 
knew also that he would make the attempt. 


“ What, the Zither?” said Fritz. “He will break down as| moderate aunual subscription of a private lodge. A public- 


sure as he is a living man.” 
“ Let.us hope not,” said Carl Stobel. 
“ T love to hear him play the zither better than anything,” 
said Lotta. 
“It used to be very 


feeling of nervousness he is done for the zither.” 


“ H—sh; let him have his chance at any rate,” said Marie.| thirty years ago they defined themselves to be “a society 


—To be concluded next week. 


——e——__—_—. 


ORANGE AND RIBBON. 
From “ Al the Year Round.” 


Not to speak of the common hereditary maladies which for | books which contain the old chaster lyrics of the “ Boyne 
so long have preyed on the feeble constitution of Ireland, and | Water” and “ Croppies, lie down ;” but there is a more stir- 
which other countries more robust have expelled from their | Ting sort, in which “Keeping Powder Dry” is specially in- 
own systems, her miserable health is further endangered by | sisted on. Here is one of the right kind : 
two extraordinary diseases, in themselves enough to keep any 
nation in a permanent state of suffering. These two plagues My lads 

Orangeism and Ribbonism. Anything more hilst 
savage, rude, barbarous, Corsican, and unworthy of a civilised 


are called 


country, cannot be w 


nies on the hearts of the | felt that they could not rely for protection on the satisfacto 
— Crippels of the world. His ts shone like mirrors, | result of a crushed rebellion. A more permanent safeguar 


good,” said Fritz; “ but everybody 
says he has lost his touch. When a man has the slightest | Twenty-five years ago it could boast of fifteen hundred pri- 


Confession a joke, absolution a cloak 
8o he pitch’d them wholesale to old Nick. 
Tol de lol, 
I'll give you a toast, ’tis my pride and my boas 
May the Protestant inteneas stand, viernes 
In spite of all evil, the French and the devil, 


testant. But though supremacy was secured, there was a 
bitter feeling of resistance underneath; and the conquerors 


was a sort of league among themselves, for making their 


And flourish in peace o’er the land. 
— Sa hg Site in ae of detail. Some such Tol de lol. 
principle was the ning of the Orange Society. 
; ‘ May William’s good cause, and William’ 
Just before the great Irish Rebellion Sake out, the Pro- te. ¢ A 4 a to quell, m’s good laws, 


testant (pew of the north, always well armed, well cared 
for, and well trained in militia regiments, affected to be in 
terror of the wretched minority of the other religion, who * Pol de lol. 

were scattered among them. They took on themselves the ? ' 

duties of a sort of committee of vigilance, and undertook to|, But at this moment Orange prospects are anything but 
keep that part of the country “quiet.” This was done by | bright. Men of all parties and creeds, who love order ang 
forming theu selves into bands who went over .the country | justice and have common sense, have joined to put Orange. 
“ visiting” Catholic houses early in the morning, and driving | men down. From the year ’thirty-five, when they had to 
out the unfortunate and helpless tenants whom they suspected. | suffer the indignity of being put on their trial in a parliamen. 
This system—utterly unchecked by any responsibility beyond | tary inquiry, they have met nothing but rebuffs. They have 
the “loyalty” of the administrators—gradually enlarged un- |! jallen on evil days. The only satisfaction left is firing a few 
til they became known as “ The Peep o’ Day Boys,” a name}, shots on a loved anniversary, and walking in surreptitious 
commonly supposed to belong to a party of quite opposite || Procession on the great July days. Acts of parliament haye 
principles. The miseries of this wholesale terrorism is de- || been passed specially to pare their claws. The heaviest blow 
scribed as almost unendurable. Other names by which they |) Was reserved for the year 1858, when the government refused 
came to be known were “ The Protestant Boys,” “ Wreckers,” | to appoint any one a magistrate who was known to belongto 
and the like. Being so successful in their proceedings, they || the society. A deputation of brethren waited on the |ste 
determired to enlarge their procedure, and drive out all the | Lord Palmerston to protest, who told them “ that they be. 
Papists wholesale. A respectable Quaker who had lived | longed to the middle ages,” and with an amused air asked 
through all these doings, well recollected how often fifteen } for what object they existed? A Conservative peer answered 
and sixteen houses would be “ wrecked” in a night, and how | gravely, “ For self-defence, my lord.” Lord Paimerston re- 
he had seen the roads covered with flying hordes of half-} plied, that the laws of the country would provide for that, 
naked, famished, frantic Irish, who were thus hunted through | @nd that they need be under no uneasiness. But the cruelest 
the country. As the rebellion ripened, these unfortunates at | stroke came from Lord Derby, who pronounced the whole 
last turned on their persecutors. In 1795, came the famous | 88sociation to be one of the miseries of Ireland. 

“Battle of the Diamond,” which lasted several days, and| Let us now turn to the pendant to this strange society, 
which was but an anticipation of the late Belfast riots. It] which is to be found low down, among the ignorant and less 
was @ savage street fight; but its triumphs have been sung in | Civilisect classes. Both societies may be fairly put on a level, 
a very stirring Orange ballad, and its glories were toasted at | and there can be no question but that the barbarvus intoler. 
an election dinner so late as 1837. ance of the one produced the savage and Indian ferocity of 

At last it was felt that the system only wanted a little or- | the other. : 
anization, and on the 2ist ot September, 1795, the first] The Ribbon Society is of modern date, and succeeded a 
range Lodge was formed, at the house of one Sloan. It be-| whole tribe of secret societies, including the notorious White. 
gan to spread almost at once. Lodges sprang up all over the | boys, whose lawless proceedings, it was found, could not be 
country. A grand central lodge was constituted at Dublin in| reached by the ordinary statute or common law, and who 
1800. It was founded on exaggerated protestations of loy-| were paid the honour of having a special act of parliament 
alty, almost suspicious in their ardour. But, if looked at} passed to suppress them. They are the most modern of law- 
closely, it will be found that the Orangeman’s loyalty is al- | less societies, excepting, of course, that now famous Fenian Ac- 
ways conditional, and to be secured only at the price of As-| Sociation, with which we have recently become familiar. But 
cendancy. Their early rules betray this, when there was a| they are all, in truth, the one society under different names: 
deal of violent swearing to support aad pay allegiance to the | the Whiteboys being succeeded by “ Thrashers,” “ Carders,” 
king and his successors, so long as he or they supported Pro- | “ Steelboys,” “Terry Alts,” “Molly M'‘Guires,” “ Pheaix- 
testant Ascendancy; and it is said there was added a secret | ites,” and many more. — ’ 
declaration, “and that I will exterminate the Catholics of} The lowest officer in the Ribbon Society is the “Body 
Ireland so tar as lies in my power.” Master,” next to him comes the “ Parish Master,” 
It then spread to England, to London, Manchester, and all} whose title shows the extent of his jurisdiction, and 
the leading towns, with extraordinary success ; but from the | atter him the “‘ County Delegate,” who is of the secret coun- 
year 1813 it began to decay sensibly. In the year 1827, how- | cil of the whole society. The “body” is merely the same ss 
ever, on the eve of the great question of Emancipation, it en- | the “lodge” among the Orangemen, and each “ body” con- 
joyed @ glorious revival. It was then entirely reorganised. | sists of about fifty members. A “ body-meeting” is held 

ta rules were revised. The awkward oath of conditional al- | every month at some low public-house—following strictly the 
legiance was withdrawn. Instead, there was much swearing | Orange precedent—and there the bers interchange com- 
“ to support the true religion, as by law established.” Then | plaints and grievances, and the necessity of “business.” If 
the qualities of a model Orangemaa was set forth with much | there be any serious work that requires prompt redress, the 
complacency, in the style of old “ characters.” He was to be |“ body-master” reports it specially to the “ parish master,’ 
full of “faith, piety, courtesy, and compassion ;” “ sober, | who does the same to the “ county delegate,” who thereupon in 
honest, wise, and prudent;” to love “rational society, and | his discretion issues “ summonses” addressed to a new class 
hate swearing.” On these principles it received august pa- | —to a distinct department—namely, to the “ jurymen” of the 
tronage. Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, became Grand Mas- | district, who are enrolled to the number of some fourteen or 
ter; the Bishop of Salisbury became “ Grand Chaplain;” and|80. This dreadful council of twelve “sit” on the unfortunate 
an immense roll of distinguished noblemen, bishops, and con- | landowner, who has been driven to take legal remedies for 
servative squires, filled the other “ grand” offices. the recovery of his rent. They decide, as such men may be 
The Royal Prince was not merely ornamental, but a most | supposed to decide, and actually name the person or persons 
active and stirring president. He seems to have been cun-| by whom the plan is to be carried out. In the case of a mur- 
stantly filling up warrants, and encouraging a spirit of pro- | der, it is usual to select some distant county in Ireland ; and 
pagandism in all directions. He sent out emissaries to the | the “jurymen” of the county on receiving notice, name the 
Canadas, Ionian Is!ands, and colonies of all sorts, who la-| executioner. From this nomination there is no appeal. The 
bonred in the vineyard with surprising success. Their zeal | object of this remote selection is, of course, to lessen the 
actually carried them so far as to tamper with the military,| chances of discovery. _ ; : 
and in some thirty or forty regiments “ lodges” were formed, | The method of procuring members is generally this. At 
in which the soldiers made speeches, and drank, and swore to | emissary visits the parish, meets the young men of the village 
exterminate their comrades of the obnoxious religion. In vain | in an obscure taproom of the “ public” of the place, and reads 
the colonels protested against a system so subversive of all|out “sensation” details concerning “ evictions,” heart-rend- 
good discipline. The eager emissaries went on with their Ja-|ing oppression,” “ widows and orphans turned out on the 
bour, and the Royal Grand Master filled in warrant after war-| roadside,” and the like. This brings their minds into 4 
rant for constituting fresh military lodges. At last the au-| suitable tone for being worked on, and very soon, the next 
thorities interfered. Ernest himseif was called to account, | meeting of the society being at hand, a number of postulants 
and after some awkward denials, which looked very like|are ready to beenrolled. This is done with a sort of squalid 
shuffling, was compelled to withdraw this portion of the| solemnity in the peaty atmosphere ofthe “shebeen.” They 
system. are introduced one by one and blindfolded. This is meant 
The organisation seems to have been borrowed from the | to be typical of that unreasoning obedience which is required 
Freemasons. Avy persons or any number of persons can | from ail members. The new brother is put in the centre of 
form a “private lodge,” by forwarding their names and a | circle, the members joining hands all round ; his hands are 
guinea to the grand lodge. All the private lodges in a county | laid upon a prayer-book ; and he is required to repeat in 4 
elect members to the “ district lodges.” The district lodges | loud voice the following form: 
elect six members to the county lodges, andthe county lodges} “In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
elect to the grand central, Three and sixpence used to be the| Amen. 

“TI, A. B. do swear in the presence of these my brotherly 
members, and on the contents of this holy book, the cross of 
Christ, that I will, by every means in my power, aid and 
sist the French, or any other Catnolic power that is endes- 
vouring to tree us from the bonds of tyrannical slavery and 
the oppression of unjust laws; that I will be ready at smo 
ment’s warning, sic&ness or death alone preventing me, 1 
take up the cause of an oppressed brother, knowing oF 
lieving him to be such ; and that I will obey, without mur 
muring, all orders received from a county delega 
parish, or body master; and that I will silently 
abide by any decision of the jurymen of my parish, _ 
in a dispute with a brother, or, it it be necessary, in te 
destruction of life or property, or other punishment of trans 

rs against honour, law, and justice; that I will allow 
neither f:ther, mother, sister, or brother to come between me 
and the carrying out of our glorious Ribbon system into fio : 
and immediate execution; that I will spare neither perso 
nor property of the bloody heretics, but more especially those 
who feed upon the tenth part of our labour. I further swear 
that I will never appear before a judge or jury to — 
a brother, knowing him to be such ; and that neither teh 
death, nor execution shall ever make me divulge the sig 


Be ’stablished once more, and upon the old score 
And Rebellion shall vanish to hell. ‘ 









































































house was generally the appropriate venue for the rites of in- 

auguration or discussion of the important concerns of the 

pence and prayer introduced and terminated the pious 
roceedin 


gs. 
Under this happy dispensation the system flourished. 
vate lodges and over two hundred thousand members. Some 


banded together against the destroyers and corrupters of 
God’s word, and opposed by a bigoted and malignant faction, 
always our inveterate foes and the unrelenting opponents of 
true religion.’ This wholesome spirit was further encou- 

ed by inflammatory songs, with which the members sti- 
mulated their drooping Lopes. There are published song- 


A LOYAL SONG. 

ray attend to the voice of a friend, 
Pgive you a history true, 
For a loyalist fit, sure your taste it must hit, 
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—sO 
soos institution, bey p I were to be hung in chains and dried 


in the sun ; and that I will never write or inscribe upon any 
ys or parchment, or other substance or thing, any word, 
paper ign, OF token, by which the secrets of our society could 
ire or become known; that 1 will never admit, with 
knowledge, any person into this grand design except a 
eiholic, or some worthy Protestant who is well known to 
ick to us, and who regularly subscribes to the committee. I 
arther swear, that I will myself subscribe ten pence per 
garter, if not more, according to my circumstances, to this 
vmmittee or others, towards the support of the object of this 
oor immortal institution. I further swear, that I will keep a 
close eye upon all yy Catholic magistrates, and re- 
port to my county delegate, parish, or body wasier, their 
conduct at Petty Sessions and elsewhere, as may come within 
ny knowledge. And I take this oath, in all its parts, with- 
5 apy mental reservation whatever, and with a full and un- 
wevering determination to keep the same. So help me 
” 


The reader will be dismally amused by the attempt at grand 
solemnity and “ tall” verbiage in this composition, and espe- 
cially by the determined resolution not to betray the secrets 
of the society, “though I were to be hung in chains and dried 
i uD.” 

a os all the candidates are admitted, “ business” begins, 
wbich consists in furnishing “ passwords” for the quarter; 
it becomes characteristic to remark this special feature of 
all Irish illegal organisations, the truly Celtic hankering alter 
terms, drilling, and the mere showman’s part of the 
business ; Which masquerading has almost invariably helped 
toshipwreck the institution. These passwords are changed 
regularly. Every patish master is bound to pay a fee of half- 
grown to the county delegate on receipt of the new pass- 
words, and sixpence on the entrance of every new member. 
The new member pays two shillings, one and sixpence of 
i to form a fund for the defence of unhappy mem- 
bers who have fallen into the hands of the law, and to pur- 
chase the guns and ammunition with which their bloody 
resolves are carried out. The passwords are generally in the 
shape of some unmeaning string of question and answer, 
taking, perhaps, the following shape, which is a true copy.* 


Question, God save you. 
Answer. And you likewise. 
Q. This is a fine day. 
A. It is, but there’s a better coming. 
Q. Where are you going ? 
A. To Belfast, agra. 
Q. What to do there? 
A. To receive friendship. 
Q This is a bad road ? 
A. Yes, but it will soon be repaired. 
Q With what sort of stones ? 
A, With Protestant bones. 
Do you know your letters ? 
To be sure I do. 
Say them. 
A.G.1.M. (A Great Irish Massacre.) 
What is your motto ? , 
Once it was L. £. F. (Lord Edward Fitzgerald); now it is 
. (Ribbon Order.) 
ve you any more? 
Ihave. 
Whose son are you? 
| A. Graniawale’s. 
Q What height are you? 
A oe as Patrick’s steeple. 
Q What height is that ? 
A. Higher than St. Paul’s. 
Q Then express the word. 
A. Go on, I tell you. 
(Give the first finger of the right hand.) 
(Give the two first fingers of the left hand.) 


The most dreadful portion of this oath is the part that re- 
fers to not allowing father or mother, sister or brother, to 
sland between the member and the duty of carrying out his 
orders. There have been instances of a struggle almost 
heartrending, where the barbarous office has been delegated 
lo the betrothed of a young girl whose father had been 
marked for slaughter. The young man was ferociously re- 
ninded of his oath, and cautioned that he had already, by 
bis simple remonstrance, broken it. He is said to have lost 
bis reagon in the struggle. 

Like its model, the Orange lodge, the Ribbon Society has 
4 unlawfal finery. Mankind, once formed into a society, 
whether it take the shape of Oddfellow, Forester committee- 
man of a great exhibition, or steward of a concert, must have 
is badge, dress, or decoration. The Ribbon officer, there- 
fore, has his green scarf; his collar and belt edged with 
sarlet, and embroidered with white crosses or harps with 
even strings ; a large band ; and Hibernia (poor soul!) sepa- 
tated from the crowned harp. 

In this way is an unhappy land—“ Truly 4 fayre and beau- 
tifal countrie,” said Spenser—torn to pieces by her own 
children, And the well-known cries of loyalty, order, equality, 
toleration, justice, freedom, but, above all, Religion (in whose 
tame 80 Many enormities are perpetrated), are prostituted 
‘0 the bad passions of these miserable party societies, whose 
Wilchwords are hatred and ill will. 
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STOCKINGS. 


We have always held that a writer is morally bound to 

atthe beginning, but are non-plussed how to follow 
that excellent rule on the present occasion, by reason of our 
subject having no beginning to it. We are nowhere told that 

or Eve were ashamed of their nether limbs, nor is it 
‘corded when their descendants first awoke to the impro- 
Phety and inconvenience of parading earth bare-legged; in 
ct, We are utterly in the dark as to when, where, or by 
wa stockings were first introduced to an appreciative 


The Anglo-Saxons were accustomed to swathe their legs in 
garters, tied ina knot just below the knee; and if illumina- 
May be accepted as trustworthy authorities, King Canute 
Wore a pair of veritable stockings. The Normans wore long 
‘awers called chaussés, sometimes bandaged and crossed 
hese rey How their wives and daughters clad their 
ower limbs, we do not know. Henry III. made his sister a 
Present of a pair of gold-embroidered cloth stockings, and we 
we inclined to infer therefrom that stockings were familiar 
Mticles of feminine attire before they became common to the 
= of both sexes. 
D an acccunt-book kept by one of the servants of the first 
ke of Norfolk, bearing date 1463, there is an entry of the 
Payment of three shillings and fourpence for “ hosyn,” four- 
i illings for two pair of “morrey hosyn,” and ten shil- 
ey of black and a pair of white for my master.” 
—2 SUL is said to have worn taffeta or cloth hose, except 


ths Obtained from a police officer of large experience, given in 
ty Magazine.” 





“Dublin Univers 











when, by lucky chance, he could procure a pair of silken hose 
from Spain. From an inventory of his apparel, however, it 
is evident that King Hal’s hose were made of various mate- 
rials—of coloured cloths, of silk, satin, and velvet. But these 
“ hose” were rather breeches than stockings, for in the same 
inventory we find entered, “a yard and a quarter of green 
velvet for stocks to a pair of hose for the king's grace—a oe 
and a quarter of purple satin to cover the stocks of a pair of 
hose ot purple cloth tissue,” besides several entries of similar 
character respecting “ stockyng of hose.” After a time, the 
component parts ofthe hose me separated, the upper part 
retaining the old name, and the lower portion receiving the 
names of stocks, nether-stocks, and stockings. Unfortunately, 
our old writers apply the term “ hose” indifferently to either 
garment; and we are often puzzled (as when Skelton de- 
scribes the poor women of his time hobbling about in blanket 
hose) to tell which they really mean. 

The introduction of silk stockings must have been wel- 
comed heartily by all who could afford to buy them. Meze- 
rai asserts they were first worn by Henry IIL. of France, at the 
marriage of his sister in 1559; but before that, Edward VI. 
had graciously accepted a pair from the merchant-prince, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, who imported them from Spain, the land 
where they were first manufactured. The story goes, that a 
loyal-minded grandee, the happy possessor of one of the first 
pairs of silk stockings made in Spain, thought he could not 
do better than present the novel utilities to his queen, and to 
that end placed them in the hands of the first minister of the 
crown, greatly to the discomposure of that modest man, who 
aston'sh -d the innocent-meaning noble by returning bim his 
stockings, and bidding him remember that “the queen of 
Spain wad no legs!” Our own Elizabeth, not ashamed to 
own that she had legs, received a similar gift in a very differ- 
ent manner. Soon after her accession, her majesty’s silk- 
woman, Mistress Montague, tendered as her New-year’s gift 
a pair of knitted black stockings—the first of the kind made 
in England. Elizabeth lost no time in putting the gift to its 
proper use, and was so pleased with the result, that she sent 
for Mrs. Montague, and inquired where she procured such 
comfortable foot-gear, and if she could get any more like 
them. “I made them very carefully, of purpose only for 
your Majesty,” replied the silkwoman; “and seeing these 
please you so well, I will presently set more in hand.” “Do 
so,” quoth the queen; “for indeed I like silk stockings so 
well, because they sre pleasant, fine, and delicate, that hence- 
forth I will wear no more cloth stockings.” And she kept 
her royal word, and would have laughed at the economy of 
the Margrave John of Custrin, who, seeing one of his coun- 
cillors wearing silk stockings on a week-day, said to him: 
“ Barthold, I have silk stockings too, but 1 wear them only 
on Sundays and holidays.” 

Snakspeare seemingly perpetrates an anachronism when 
he makes Prince Henry tell Poins he knows he owns 
but two pair of silk stockings, the pair on his legs, and those 
that were the peach-coloured ones. The many allusions made 
by Shakspeare, prove that the stocking was worn by all 
classes of people when he wrote his plays. Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek flatters himself that his leg does indifferent well in 
a flame-coloured stock. Mad Petruchio claims Kate the curst 
as his bride “ with a linen stock on one leg, and a kersey 
boot-hose on the other, gartered with a red and blue list ;” 
and when he arrives at his home, expects his servants to 
honour the occasion by welcoming their mistress in their new 
fustian and their white stockings. Socks and foul stockings 
contributed towards making Falstaff’s buck-basket journey 
disagreeable ; Kit Sly, the drunken cobbler, exclaims : ‘‘ Never 
ask me what raiment I'll wear; for I have no more doublets 
than backs, no more stockings than legs, nor no more shoes 
than feet ;” and Malvolio has immortalised yellow stockings, 
even should Blue-coat boys forswear them. 

According to Stow, the Earl of Pembroke was the first Eng- 
lishman to encase his legs in home-made knitted worsted 
stockings. He says, that in the year 1564, one Rider, a Lon- 
don ’prentice, taken with the appearance of a pair of woollen 
stockings he had seen at an Italian merchant’s, managed to 
borrow them for a few days, made a pair exactly like them, 
and presented them to the earl. There may have been some- 
thiog peculiar enough in the Mantuan hose for Rider to think 
them worth imitating, but there are strong reasons for believ- 
ing knitted stockings were by no means such unfamiliar 
things to English eyes as Stow insinuates. “ What need a 
man care for a stock with a wench, when sbe can knit him a 
stock ?” asks Launce in one of Snakspeare’s earliest plays. 
Knitted hose are mentioned in an act of parliament passed in 
the reign of Edward VI.; and from the Household Book of 
Sir Thomas |)’Estrange, we find that a pair of knitted hose 
could be bought, in 1533, for a couple of shillings, while chil- 
dren’s stockings of the same sort only cost sixpence a pair— 
too low a price, it seems to us, for anything from beyond the 
seas. Boethius, in 1497, says of the Scotch, “ their hosen were 
shapen of linen or woollen, and never came higher than their 
knee ;” and Savary does not hesitate to credit the Scots with 
the invention, upon the rather insufficient ground that the 
French stocking-knitters chose St. Fiacre as the patron of 
their guild. Holinshed, describing a pageant at Norwich in 
1573, tells us: “ Upon a stage stood at the one end eight small 
wdmen childrez spinning worsted yarn, and at the other, as 
many knitting of worstea yarn hose ;” and in another place 
says the bark of the alder was used by country wives for dye- 
ing their knit hosen black. 

Cloth stockings went completely out of favour in Eliza- 
beth’s reign; worsted, jarnsey, thread, silk, and fine yarn 
being employed in its place. Stockings of yellow, white, red, 
russet, tawny, and green were not deemed sufficiently elegant 
unless they were interlaced with gold and silver thread, or 
had “quirks and clocks” about the ankle. “And to such 
impudent insolency and shameful outrage it is now grown,” 
complains the horrified Stubbs, “that every one, almost 
though otherwise very poor, having scarcely forty shillings 
of wages by the year, will not stick to have two or three pair 
of these silk nether-stocks, or else of the finest yarn that may 
be got, though the price of them be & royal, or twenty shil- 
lings, or more, as commonly it is, for how can they be less, 
when the very knitting of them is worth a noble or a royal, 
and some much more. The time hath been when one might 
have clothed his body well from top to toe for less than a pair 
ot these nether-socks will cost.” With stockings in such de- 
mand, Lee might reasonably hope his stocking-loom would 
receive patronage and protection ; but his hopes were griev- 
ously disappointed. Elizabeth refused to grant him a patent, 
and he took his loom to France. The ill-fortune so common 
to great inventors pursued him there, and he died poor and 
hecken-bearted. After his death, some of his workmen suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in Englund, and laid the 
foundations of the stocking-manufacture, the importance of 
which may be estimated by the fact, that twenty years ago, 
neatly fifty thousand looms were employed in the trade, a 
number that has no doubt been since largely increased. 

Kings have often enough condescended to borrow of meaner 


creatures. , James I. carried this species of condescension 
somewhat lower sthan usual, in borrowing a pair of scarlet 
stockings, with gold clocks from one of his courtiers, when he 
desired to impress the French ambassador with an overpower- 
ing notion of his magnificence. Had all his subjects been as 
economica!, the stocking-makers would have fared badly: 
luckily for them, the extravagances of the former reign st 
held their own ; and the rage for leg-decoration took a new 
form, and expended some of its zeal upon broad garters, with 
gold fringes and point-lace ends, which were fastened below 
the knee with a large bow or rosette. Dekker, in his “Gull’s 
Horn-book,” advises his supposed pupil, if he was ambitious, 
“ to fashion his legs to his silk stockings, and his proud gait 
to his broad garters ;” to study his directions until he can 
walk, as others fight, by the book, and then Paul’s may be 
proud of him, and ail the Inns of Court rejoice to behold his 
most handsome leg. Another writer declares the fops wore 
spangled garters worth a copyhoid, filling the ladies, especi- 
ally such as had good legs, with envy, because fashion would 
not allow them to make a similar display. 

The Cavaliers affected gay stockings and long dangling 
garters; so, ol course, the Puritans patronised the opposite 
fashion of sombre black stockings, and tied their garters up 
short. In Charles IL.’s reign, England supplied the foreign 
markets with leathern, silken, woollen, and Kersey stockings ; 
but as regards the home consumption, Nat Lee grumbled that 
plain sense had grown 


Despicable as plain clothes, 
As English hats, bone-lace, or woollen hose, 


The last were not likely to be in high favour at a time 
when an English ambassador thought it necessary to appear 
in white silk stockings over scarlet ones of the same material ; 
and a lady’s wardrobe was considered incomplete without at 
least four pair of silk stockings “shot through with silver,” 
and diamond-buckled garters to keep them company. Mr. 
Pepys “made himself fine” with linen stockings from the 
Hague, and when he went into complimentary mourning for 
the Duke of Gloucester, donned a pair of short black stockings 
over his silk ones. That ladies did not demur at receiving 
gear for their nether limbs from their admirers, may be in- 
ferred from — choosing a pair of silk stockings as his 
gift to pretty Mrs Pierce, when she was his valentine. At 
another time, he records in his Diary : “ To my cousin Turner's, 
where, having the last night been told by her that she had 
drawn me for her valentine, I did this day call at the New Ex- 
change, and bought her a pair of green silk stockings aad 
garters and shoe-strings.” Mr. Pepys was not singular in his 
fancy for green stockings. One day Lord Chesterfield met 
King Charles and his brother at Miss Stewart's, when the 
conversation turning upon the Muscovite ambassadors, then 
the talk of the town, “that fool Crofts” unluckily observed 
that all the ladies of the said Muscovites had handsome legs. 
Upon this his majesty gallantly swore no woman in the 
world owned such a leg as their beautiful hostess; and Miss 
Stewart, to confound any sceptics present, “ with the greatest 
imaginable ease” immediately afforded the company ocular 
demonstration of the fact. All the gentlemen, with one ex- 
ception, endorsed the royal judgment. The exception was 
the Duke of York, who contended that the leg on view was 
too sjender, avowed his preference for something shorter and 
thicker, and concluded his critical remarks by asserting that 
“‘no leg was worth anything without green stockings!” This 
struck my Lord Chesterfield as irrefragable evieence that the 
royal duke had green stockings fresh in his recollection; and 
as it happened that Lady Chesterfield had short and thick 
legs, and was partial to green stockings, the jealous earl 
jumped to a jealous conclusion, and lost no time in carrying 
his wife into the country, to keep her out of mischief. Yel- 
low stockings would seem to have been favoured by humbler 
folks, for when the queen and the duchesses of Richmond and 
Buckingham, bent on a graceless frolic, disguised themselves 
as country wenches, and mixed with the crowd at Audley 
End Fair, her majesty “bought a pair of yellow stockings 
for her sweetheart” at one of the booths, in order to keep up 
her assumed character. 

In Dutch William’s reign, the gentlemen wore their long 
stockings rolled up over the knee. With the square-cut coats 
and long flapped waistcoats of the days of Anne, it was the 
fashion to wear scarlet or blue silk stockings, ornamented 
with gold or silver stocks, drawn over the knee, but gartered 
below it. The beaux of the beginning of the Georgian era 
voted scarlet and blue vulgar, relegating such vivid colours to 
second-rate dancing-masters, and affected pearl-coloured 
stockings, the tops of which were hidden by their knee- 
breeches. From a memorandum of Lady Suffolk’s, we learn 
that one dozcu pair of thread stockings, at seven-and-sixpence 
per pair, was considered a sufficient supply to last a princess 
of England a coaple of years. In 1753, the fair sex were re- 
proached for making 


Their petticoats short, that a hoop eight yards wide 
Might decently show how their garters were tied— 


(a couplet not altogether ——— to the ladies of our own 
time); and for being generally too fond of displaying their 
white stockings. In 1778, Walpole’s friend, Mrs. Damer, 
brought black silk stockings in vogue for a while, white hay- 
ing hitherto been worn even for mourning. English cotton 
stockings were in great request abroad, so much 80, indeed, 
that when all trade between England and France was prohi- 
bited, the Empress Josephine actually applied to parliament 
for permission to purchase half-a-dozen pair for her own use, 
@ request that was of course at once complied with. When 
knee-breeches went out of use, the stocking went out of view, 
and ceased to become a noticeable item in male attire; and 
as to the leg-gear of the ladies, we have no further changes to 
chronicle, except the marked revival of late years, of coloured 


stockings. 
oqo ——_ 


THE GAME OF BILLIARDS. 


The French attribute the invention of billiards to Henrique. 
Devigne, a French artist, who flourished in the reign of Char- 
les the Ninth ; and there is a general feeling amongst English- 
men of our own time that the game was imported into this 
country from France. But the general impression is sustained 
by no conclusive evidence, but depends chiefly, if not 
altogether, on the number of French words present in the 
vocabulary of the sport, and on the improvements which 
French players of the eighteenth century unquestionably 
made in the pastime. Amongst words of ; rench origin still 
used by English players are “ coup or coo,” ° bricole,” “ crow, 
“carambole or cannon.” In process of time the name 
was taken from the third ball and confined to thestroke. The 
“carambole” was certainly introduced into Ep land as early 
as 1779, for it is mentioned im the edition of * Hoyle’s Games, 
Revised and Corrected by Charles Jones, which was pub- 
lished in that year. Soon after its introduction into this 





country “carambole” always pronounced “ caranbole,” was 
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shortened to “ ” and then corrupted into “ cannon.” 
The author of ‘ The Game of Billiards’ (1801)—a slightly 
altered reprint of Dew’s ‘ Rules’—observes, “If the striker 
hits the red and his adversary’s ball with his own ball he 
pla: with, he wins two points; which stroke is called car- 

, or, for shortness, carrom.” The rapidity with which 
“ carambole” was changed into “ cannon” is not without in- 
terest for the philologist. 

But though the French greatly improved the game, there 
is no proof that they invented it. Instead of conceding the 
honour of the invention to France, Dr. Johnsvn inclined to 
the opinion that the French borrowed the game from England, 
and observed in his Dictionary,—“ Billard, Fr., of whic that 
language has no etymology ; and therefore they probably de- 
rived from England both the play and the name, which is 
corrupted from balyards, yards or sticks with which a ball is 
driven along a table.” One of Jobnson’s critical editors, 
however, observes, “:lis remark on the French aa 
in the first place, is erroneous; for dillard is from bille, a ball, 
a as campagnard is from campagne,and as many more 

rench wordsare formed. In this determination Mr. Malone 
agrees with me. Balyard, in the next place, is not the genuine 
reading of Spenser; it is dalliards, as Burton and other old 
authors write the word, and therefore the application of yard 
is forced.” tis probable that players ot ball-games in differ- 
ent countries at very early dates devised rude kinds of plays 
analogous to billiards, and that the modern diversion is the 
product of these various sports—is, in fact, a child of many 

nts. Certain it is that in far distant times the English 
ad a sort of ground-billiards, in which two players, armed 
with short maces, struck about two balls, driving them upon 
each other, and through an arch similar to the arches used in 
croquet, and round a pin or cone, fixed perpendicularly on 
the smooth grass. From this old ground-billiards proceeded 
the game played upon tables, which, after a long lapse of time, 
has amply repaid its debt to mother-earth by bringing forth 
croquet and jawn-billiards. Thus raised from the grass-plot 
to the table, billiards was known in Elizabethan England. 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Spenser allude to it. The author of 
* Antony and Cleopatra’ makes Cleopatra say,-- 


Let it alone; let us to Billiards ; 
Come Charmian. 

























































Spenser sings, 


With dice, with cards, with balliards, far unfit, 
With shuttlecocks misseeming manly wit ; 


and catching a metaphor from the smoothness of the polished 
ivory, Ben Jonson wrote— 

Even nose and cheek, withal, 

Smooth as is the billiard-ball. 


More modern literature abounds with allusions to the sport. 
Boyle remarke, “Some are forced to bound and fly upwards, 
almost like ivory balls meeting on a billiard-table;” and 
Locke observes, “ When the ball obeys the stroke of a billiard- 
stick, itis not any action of the ball, but bare passion.” When 
John Evelyn dined with the Portuguese Ambassador, at 
Cleveland House, he saw a rew billiard-table that was greatly 
superior to the tables ordinarily seen in great houses. “ There 
was a biliiard-table,” says the diarist, “ with as many more 
hazards as ours commonly have. The game being only to 
prosecute the ball till hazarded, without passing the port, or 
touching the pin ; if one miss hitting the ball every time the 
game is lost, or if hazarded. It is more difficult to hazard a 
ball, though so many, than in our table, by reason the bound 
is made £0 exactly even, and the edges not stuffed ; the balls 
are also bigger, and they for the most part use the sharp and 
small end of the billiard-stick, which is shod with brass or 
silver.” At this period, and for many years afterwards, the 
pockets of a billiard table were called hazards—a term now 
only applied to certain strokes; and the ordinary billiard- 
table was furnished with three pockets, placed in the upper 
end of the oblong table, one at either corner of the upper end 
and the third between the two corner pockets. The table 
which attracted Evelyn’s notice had six pockets. A picture 
of a table may be seen in the frontispiece of ‘ The School of 
Recreation ; or a Guide to the most Ingenious Exercises of 
Hunting, &.’ By R. H. (1782). Strutt, whose assertions are 
often at variance with testimony, says that this little book 
was published in 1710; but our copy, which bears no sign of 
being one of a second or later edition, bears a date later by 
twenty-two years. 

The billiard-sticks of our ancestors also differed greatly 
from those used by living players. Like the sticks desqgibed 
p Bose the maces and cues of the earlier part of the 

ghteenth century were often tipped with metal. The ex- 
= Frenchman usually played with the cue, but bluff John 

ull preferred the mace—the weapon contemptuously alluded 
to by James Love in the lines, 


Not puny billiards, where, with sluggish pace, 
The dull ball trails before the feeble mace. 
Writing in 1801, “Amateur” tells us— 

“The game is played with sticks, called maces, or with cues ; 
the firat consist of a long straight stick, with a head at the 
end, and are the most powerful instruments of the two; the 
cue is a thick etick, diminishing gradually to a point of about 
balf an inch diameter ; this instrument is played over the left 
hand, and supported by the fore-tinger and thumb. It is the 
on)y instrument in vogue abroad, and is played with amazing 
address by the Italians and some of the Dutch; but in Eng- 
land the mace is the prevailing instrumen:, which foreigners 
hold in contempt, as it requires not near so much address to 
play the game with as when the cue is made use of; but the 
mace is preferred for its peculiar advantage, which some pro- 
feased players have artfully introduced, under the name of 
trailing, that is, following the ball witb the mace to such a 
convenient distance from the other jjall as to make it un easy 
hazard. The degrees of trailing aye various, and undergo 
different denomivations amongst tne connoisseurs at this 
game; namely, the shove, the sweep, the long stroke, the 
trai), and the dead trail or turn-up, ali which secure an advan- 
tage to.a good player according to tneir various gradations ; 
even the butt end of the one becomes very powerful when it 
is made use of by a good trailer.” 

In the picture already mentioned, that forms part of the 
frontispiece to ‘The School of. Recreation’ (1732), the players 
use short, thick, curved sticks, the maces of the period ; and 
each player holds his mace at the middle in his right hand, so 
that one end of the curved mace rests upon his shoulder, and 
the knyokles of the playing hand are turned upwards to the 
ceiling... That the sticks of the most delicate sort, used by the 
most expert and particular players of the eighteenth century, 
were clumsy wancs is seen from an anecdote in ‘The Whole 
Artand Mystery of Modern Gaming fully Exposed and De- 
tected’ (1726), which tells the reader how a band of sharpers 
tampered with the cue of a person of distinction, who was 
one of the players about town. “ After many debates,” 
says the writer, “how these sharpers were to take in the 


whole company, the person that quitted the counter (whom I 
shall call E) was thought the properest person to put the de- 
sign in execution. The first step he took was to him- 

f of R’s favourite stick, which he constantly played with, 
notwithstanding the lock and key, and took it away unknown 
to any but his companions; he bad prepared an instrument, 
made for the purpose, to shave or pare away each end of the 
stick, and leave in the centre a rising undiscernible to the eye 
of the most curious, and then put the stick again in its place.” 
The rogue succeeded in his purpose ; for the player, whose 
eye could not detect how his cue had been doctored, lost a 
series of games to his adversary. So long as the mace re- 
mained in vogue, players were accustomed to settle before 
beginning to play, whe.her they should use maces or cues. 
Sometimes a mace player would pit himself against a cue 
player. The rest, or jigger, does not seem to have been intro- 
duced till tables of the present “large size” had been in use 
for some time. Writing in the first year of the present cen- 
tury “Amateur” gives twelve feet by six as the proper propor- 
tions of a full-sized table, and states in Rule 40—‘ When the 
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places ; but the best of them are haunts to be ayo’ 
than sought out. On the contrary, the billiard 
happy home is the best possible in-door play-place for th 
old and young of both sexes. Frequently it is one of the 
principal reception-rooms of the house; and when that ig the 
case, it is found to be quite as attractive to gentlewome: : 
apy other drawing-room. ate 


BUREAUCRACY AND ITS FRUITs, 


The drama enacted within the last few days before th, 
eyes of astonished and somewhat disquieted urope, is o . 
fraught with instruction. A great military empire has ob 
lapsed before a ten days’ war and a despised adversary —cor 4 
quered by its antagonist being armed with a weapon oa. 
multiplied the rapidity of the fire, and consequent} - 
offensive power of his troops, fourfold, besides conferriz “ 
veral other advantages. Had this weapon or its capabiluie 
been kept in concealment till the last moment, and g a 
like a mine upon the astonished enemy? On the contrary ie 
’ 


ided rather 
“room of q 





parties agree to play point and point of the cue, neither of| introduction in the conquering army dated eightee: 


them has a right to use a butt during the game or match, 


back, and that enemy had witnessed its destructive “on 


without permission, but they have a right to play with the point fighting side by side with Prussian troops—as an ally—two 


of a long cue over the mace.” Hence the germ of the modern 
jigger appears to have been a mace, the butt end of which 


years before. Are we then to suppose that the Austrian arm 
possessed no officers endowed with sufficient intelligence to 


was, perhaps, shaped by the hand of some daring improver|#ppreciate the superiority of @ weapon which played such 


so as to accommodate the thin end of the cue. 


havoc before their eyes amongst the unfortunate Danes? No: 


But though their appliances for the game were imperfect, | for the case admits of a much more intelligible and equally 


our ancestors of the last century took a lively interest in bil- 
liards, and produced men who, in spite of obstacles, made 
themselves able players. In the reign of George the Second 
and in the earlier years of George the Third, London had two 
notable establishments for billiards; one in Pall Mall, the : : . a 
other at the corner of the Piazza, Russell Street, Covent Gar-| power of public opinion.” In fact, the Austrian army hag 


den.” 


= taken as a sample: 


chance of winning your money. Atter awhile, when he finds 


strokes. This is the almost invariable practice. Take any 
advice from him, but don’t bet. 
“love,” will, perhaps, not be bad practice. 


half-crown game or wager, they are dangerous. 


him to the billiard room of the 


casional ha!f-crown, When the pool was over, somebod 


and the betting got higher. 


that in each game he had the spot-ball. 
ing of that, many players preferring to try a hazard or can 
non off the red rather than pocket an opponent's ball. 


that he cannot get half-a-crown out of you, he will, in very |! : 
desperation, love of play, or vanity, show you a few good | Stimulus of present disaster? Austria, the type of immovabj. 


A game or two with him, for 
He may not be a J ( 
“sharp,” but if he make his living by billiards, he is not a] Coguise her teaching that “ knowledge is power,” and that the 
man to know intimately. I wish I could give you the names 
of some of these smart, active young gentlemen. They are 
very well known, and generally carry a piece of chalk in 
their waistcoat-pockets, have a favourite cue, and call the 
marker by his christian name. Just a word in your ear. 
These clever fellows are sometimes well dressed, and pass for 
gentlemen. Indeed, some of them have had university edu- 
cations, and are even members of good clubs. But, beyond a 
I remember 
a remarkably good-looking, pleasant-spoken, handsomely- . 
dressed chevalier d'industrie, who was for years reckoned as | 0Urselves upon having made our public departments hospitals 
an excellent player. But it was observed that only young-|!0r incurables instead of nurseries of genius? Is the result 
sters and new men played with him for bigh stakes. He had . ; : , 
the run of half-a-dozen clubs, and nobody had anything to|®24 continue to maintain a system which originates and en. 
say against him. At last, one night Lord Nosoo introduced 
egatherium, where I hap- 
pened to be playing pool. He took a ball and played indiffe- 
rently well, dividing a pool now and then, and betting an oc- 


n And}; 4 - - . 
so the match went on, till there were a good many members latter as hopeless—a conclusion which Englishmen will be 


looking at the game, and betting. At last, the chevalier'’s|%®"dly prepared to acquiesce in, particularly when they see 
opponent, wishing to leave the room for a little while, re- 
quested me to finish the game for him. I consented, and h : 
played the next stroke with the ball left on the table by my |°! Private establishments, are free from many of the worst 
friend. I had hardly played half-a-duzen strokes, when the 


simple solution. Withina few days the leading jou 

English press has addressed the following wae acne 
tion and advice to the English public :—* Scientific officer 4 
will never succeed by themselves in forcing the change on the 
authorities, and the only power capable of doing go jg the 


succumbed to a disease equally rife on English soil, and long 


To illustrate the dark side of billiards—z. ¢. the billiards of | Baturalized, if not indigenous, amongst us; the disease of 
public rooms—Capt. Crawley, in his Billiard Book, gives us|aving authorities who require forcing to move—or, in other 
some personal reminiscences, of which the following passage | Words, being ruled by sluggish and incompetent officials, 


Shall we then profit by the lesson read to us by the spectacle 


benever you meet asmart-looking fellow in a public room, | Of the calamity of our neighbours, and carry light and sir into 
who offers wages against your making certain strokes which | the head-quarters of the disease—the dark and stagnant re. 
he can accomplish, treat him with civility, but don’t bet with | gion of our public departments? or are we so supinely igno. 
him. Learn all you can from him, but avoid giving him a|f#0t, or so blindly infatuated, or so deeply plunged in the mire 


of Mammon-seeking, that we cannot be raised to exertion and 
induced to put our house in order, except by the immediate 


lity, the bulwark of rotten dynasties, the adherent of blind and 
uoreasoning Conservatism, has, on a grand scale, just paid the 
forfeit inexorably exacted by nature from all who fail to re. 


world has been so arranged that brains cannot be dispensed 
with. No! not even by rulers fortified with heredi 
privileges, and equipped with all the knowledge, and strop 
in all the traditions of the past; for man is a progressing 
being—there is an ever onward march of improvement, and 
those who do not advance are soon left behind, distanced and 
eclipsed. 

Are we satisfied with our position? Content to leave the 
honour and the safety of England in the hands ot authorities 
who require to be forced to move? Disposed to congratulate 


sufficiently encouraging to induce us to persevere in our course, 


tails that vast contrast between the produtts of public and 
private enterprise upon which we lately commented, and vpon 
which foreigners are never tired of expatiating, with an ever 
increasing astonishment as the details of each become more 
familiar to them? Surely no subject can be more worthy of 


challenged him for a game of billiards, and he played. 1|°CUpying the attention of Parliament—though, unforta- 
sat down and looked on, saying nothing. Before the match 
was over the chevalier had won more pounds than I should 
like toname. He was certainly very lucky, and appeared 
always to improve in his play as the game went against him 

was interested and watched in- 
tently, but could discover nothing unfair. I noticed, how- 
ever, that he seldom or never played at the white ball, and 
But I thought noth- 


nately, it seldom receives it—than the state of efficiency of 
our armaments. None more deserving attentive investigation 
than the cacse which renders the public departments of a na- 
tion—conspicuous for the admirable organization of labour 
and rapid adoption of improvements in its private establish- 
ments—models of incapacity and stationariness. Why, in 
fact, the two should present the contrast of method and disor- 
der, activity and sluggishness, economy and waste, This is 
the task that lies befure us to do, unless we are prepared to 
abandon the endeavour to raise the former to the level of the 


that some of the more-recently established branches of our 
public departments, which have been organized on the model 


faults of those older branches which own a purely official 


secret of the chevalier’s extraordinary success was revealed to | P&feutage. 


me. LHe had changed the bails, substituting for the true white 
ball one which was faulty in its roll. This gave him a certain 
advantage over his opponent; and, being a good player, he 
wonas often ashe liked. Many gentlemen will remember how 
we exposed the lucky chevalier that night. A tew years af 
terwards I saw him playing in a room in a Palais Royal hell. 
But he levanted directly he caught my eye, and left his game 
unfinished. It is astonishing how many tricks and disreputa- 
ble man@uvres men who make a living by billiards will ha¥e 


It may, perhaps, interest our readers to learn that the 
Prussian needle guu was submitted to the consideration of 
the authorities of the British army by its inventor, Dr. Ku- 
fabl, about the year 1850. The result was an order fora 
dozen to be made for trial, of the same diameter of bore as 
the British musket. Dr. Kufahl endeavoured to induce them 
to modify the order and allow him to make them of a smaller 
bore, arguing that an elongated projectile of this diameter 
would be necessarily heavy, and entail the gun being of such 


recourse to. On another occasion 1 was present at a match |® weight as:to disqualify it for being carried as a weapon by 


in which a professor gave a good many points to a talented 


infantry. All his remonstrances were, however, fruitless. 


emateur. The betting was in favour of the amateur, but the | 1 4¢ needle guns were made of the dimensions ordered, but 
professor won, principaily by a series of gentle losing hazards | “2¢Y Could not be kept below the weight of 13lb., and were 


in the middle pockets. Being a master of “strengths,” he 


at ouce pronounced—doubtless justly—too heavy, and the 


was able, every now and again, to place the red ball near a plan rejected without further trial, it being apparently consi- 


middle pocket, when he invariably made a good break. On 
playing afterwards on the same table, I fancied that the mid- 
dle pockets “‘ drew” somewhat—that is, the balls appeared to 
roll too easily into them. I had the cushions removed, and 


dered that the bore of the British musket, like the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians, was unchangeable. ‘hese facts are 
not generally known, and they came to the knowledge of the 
present writer by a curious incident. In an article which 


the cloth lifted, when, as I suspected, I found that the slate|®PPeared in 1852, advocating the formation of Volunteer 
had been slightly scraped away, and luwered from the centre | C2#P®, be expressed himself as follows on the subject of 


of the table to each pocket, 


incident in one of his pleasantly-written sketches. 


After vainly declaiming against evils which belong to the 


_ in this case the marker must 
have been a party to the swindle. Albert Smith refers to this 


arms: 

“One word as to weapons. The Jest must be had, at what- 
ever price, as a matter of economy. The outlay for his 
weapon is the smallest item in tue cost of a soldier ; the qual- 


public table rather than the game, society has at length wise-|#y of the article the largest item in deciding his efficiency. 


ly decided to fight the noxious influence by making billiards 
one of the universal amusements of prosperous homes. By 


thus bringing the game into the domestic circle, the presen 


No prodigality could equal in wastefulness that insane parsi- 
mony that would impair the quality of the tool put into the 
t | soldier’s hands. It takes nearly, if not quite, 


generation has removed from schoolboys and young men a|!ong to place the cap on the nippie in a percussion gun as 10 
temptation to associate with persons who are not fit compa-| insert the cartridge (which completes the loading) in the 
nions for gentlemen, and to frequent houses to which no | Zundnadel rifle, whilst where the fingers are benumbed with 
man of the world would like his son to be an habitual visitor, | Cold, the former manipulation is the more difficult. . - - 

It is difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that which If it be true that the needle rifle, which loads at the breech— 
exists between public billiard-rooms and those rooms where | forming the Ziindnadel gewdhr of the Prussian infantry—ca0 


gentlemen play pool in private society. 


Whereas the ordi- 


be loaded and fired four times as quickly as the Minié rifie 


nary public room is a dingy, dirty, comfortless chamber, redo-| besides possessing the additional recommendation of being 
lent of stale tobacco, and open to knaves of the meanest and | loaded with facility by a man lying flat on the ground, It 


most repulsive kind, the billiard-room of a well-ordered family 


possesses in these advantages a superiority which, unless 


is a bright, airy, luxurious apartment, where children enjoy | Counterbalanced by some weighty objectionable quien, veal 
to watch the game in which their mothers take part. Some | titles it to a decided preference. None such, as far as 1 cal 
of our public rooms are, no doubt, comparatively respectable! learn, have any real existence, apart from the ignorance and 
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prejudice of the objectors, and I therefore regard its general 
adoption a8 & phen question of time.” Ae 
article having chanced to fall under the eye of Dr. 
who happened to be in London at the time, at some 
trouble he procured the address of the writer and requested 
interview. Upon its taking place he disburdened himself 
of the history of his intercourse with our military authorities, 
aod also of bis astonishment that, whilst individual English- 
were to be found so conversant with the superiori'y of 
the weapon, English military officials should exhibit such a 
golid indifference to its advantages, and put a bar to its 
n by absurdly requiring a combination of conditions 
absolutely impossible of attainmrent.—London Revricio. 


Kuuperial Parliament. 


THE JAMAICA COMMISSION. 


In the House of Commons, on the 19th ultimo, Mr. Mini 
pro unded the following questions : 

“J beg to ask the Chancelior of the Exchequer whether any 
steps have been or will be taken to bring to trial Lientenant 

for unlawfully putting to death two men nsmed 
Mitchell and Hill without trial, and six persons, after alleged 
trial by court-martial, on charges not cognizable by a military 
court; for flogging, without trial, Mr. John Anderson and 
others, and authorizing one Henry Ford to flog many men 
and women without trial, one of whom, named John Mullins, 
died in consequence : Whether any steps bave been or will 
be taken to bring to trial Captain Hole, for banging one Don- 
sidson without trial ; for shooting, and permitting to be shot, 
various persons without trial; for putting to death, by hang- 
ing, or shooting, 35 persons, after trial by a so-called military 
court, for acts not cognizable by a military court, and with- 
out observance of the rules prescribed by the Articles of War; 
for Sogging various men and women without trial, and for 
accessory after the fact to the unlawful putting to death 
of numerous persons by soldiers under nis command: 
Whether any steps have been or will be taken to bring to 
trial Lieutenant Oxley for putting John Burdy to death after 
atimilar unlawful trial, and for permitting the men under his 
command to fire at unarmed peasants and cause the death of 
persons: Whether any steps have been or will be 
taken to bring to trial Ensign Cullen and Dr. Morris for put- 
ting three men to death without trial, and Dr. Morris for 
shooting one William Gray: Whether any steps have been or 
will be taken to bring to trial Stipendiary Magistrate Fyfe, 
for burning houses of peasantry, putting to death one person 
without , and being accessory to the unlawful putting to 
death of various others: Whether any steps have been or 
will be taken to bring to trial Attorney-General Hislop, 
Lieutenant Brand, Captain Lake, and Captain Field, for sit- 
ing a8 presidents or members of alleged courts-martial, by 
pe numerovs persons were unlawfully put to death: 
Whether any steps have been or will be taken to bring to 
trial General O'Connor for having been accessory before and 
after the fact to numerous unlawiul executions, some of them 
without trial, and others after the illegal trials already speci- 
fied: Whether any steps have been or will be taken to bring 
totrial Colonel Nelson, Brigadier-General in Jamaica, for un- 
lawfully causing to be tried,in time of peace by military 
courts irregularly composed, for acts alleged to have been 
done before the proclamation or beyond the jurisdiction of 
martial law, and after such trial to be unlawfully put to death, 
the following persons—George William Gordon, Edward 
Fleming, Samue! Clarke, William Grant, George Macintosh, 
Henry Lawrence, Letitia Geoghan, and six other women— 
one of them in a state of pregnancy; Scipio Cowell, Alexan- 
der Taylor, Toby Butler, Jasper Hall Livingston, and various 
other persons who had been previously flogged, and about 
180 other alleged rebels; and for authorizing the flogging 
Without trial OT iicmindos Phillips, Richard Clarke, and nu- 
merous others: Whetber any legal proceedings have been or 
will be ordered to be taken against Mr. Edward John Eyre, 
lately Governor of Jamaica, for complicity in all or any of the 
above acts, and particularly for the illegal trial and execution 
of Mr. George William Gordon: And, if not, whether Her 
Majesty's Government are advised that these acts are not 
offences under the criminal law.” 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER, in replying, strongly 
censured the form of the questions, aud pointed out in them 
various inaccuracies and assumptions of guilt not warranted 
by the evidence taken before the Commission. The late Go- 
veroment having considered that evidence, had dismissed 
Mr. Eyre, and had directed the Admiralty and the Horse 
Guards to consider the propriety of inquiring further into 
the conduct of their officers. The Admiralty had decided not 
tomake any further inquiry, and had approved the conduct 
of the Admiral, but the Horse Guards had not come to any 

D. ‘Lhe present Government would not take any fur- 
ther steps unless they received fresh information. 





EUROPEAN RELATIONS. 

On the 20th, Mr. Laine, in putting some questions to Lord 
Stanley as to the foreign policy of the Government, expressed 
his entire concurrence in the doctrine of non-intervention as 
laid down by him at King’s Lynn. It was not likely, he said, 
that we should go openly and knowingly into an interven- 
tion; but we might drift into it under the insidious guise of 
& mediation. In minor differences, which turned chiefly on 
see arn honour, mediation might be useful ; but in questions 

volving great national and territorial interests there could 
be little force in mediation which did not verge on interven- 
tion, and by mediating in such a quarrel we ran the risk of 

g up a hollow peace and leaving unsettled questions 
Which must lead to a future war. This was particularly the 
case with the present war, the evident scope of which was to 
establish an independent Italy and an united Germany, and 
that, he predicted, would be the result if we did not inter- 
Our interest in this matter was to have a solid balance 
of power in Europe, and to have that effected by euch geo- 
graphical and national arrangements as would lead to a per- 
Manent and stable settlement, and having laid this down, he 
showed that the arrangements of 1815 could not be regarded 
in this light, being founded on artificial, not natural rights— 
on the rights of Princes, not the peoples, aud he maintained 
that au independent Italy and an united Germany—both of 
which must be Conservative and peaceful Powers—would not 
only be favourable to the interests of England, but must lead 
to such a.state of equilibrium of political power in Europe as 
Would produce a permanent and real peace, and enable all 
Powers to reduce their excessive armaments. It was, too, 
for the real interest of Austria—whose true mission lay to- 
Wards the East—in the cultivation and civilization of the 
territories laying along the Danube. Without asking for a 
decided pies not to mediate, he pressed the Government to 
declare that they would not commit the country to an armed 
Mediation, without calling Parliament together and laying 
the whole circumstances before it. 


Mr. GuapsTONE spoke as follows:—* Something deeper 
than written documents is required to make men feliow-sub- 
jects; and as foreigners the Venetians feel toward Austria as 
strongly as she feels that she is a foreigner towards them. 
My hon. friend appeals to us strongly when he asks us to 
look at the present position of Austria. The loss of dominion 
is not pleasant to any State. We ourselves have gone 
through the operation. None of us are old enough to know 
the feeling which prevailed here at the time of the separation 
of the American Continent ; but we are able to look back and 
see that painful as that separation was—though it pierced the 
heart of England through and through—yet it was not less 
beneficial to England than it was to the inhabitants of what 
are now the United States. To be relieved from a false posi- 
tion may be a most painful process to the country which ob- 
tains the relief; but that is no reason why there should be an 
interference such as my hon. friend asks for. The long ac- 
count between Austria and Italy it is unneceasary to open. It 
is time that account should be closed. I deeply regret that 
Austria should attemot to close it by introducing a third 
party in making the cession of Venetia to France. I believe 
it to be a transaction without example, parallel, or precedent 
of any kind that in a state of war one of the beiligerents should 
hand over a territory, which is a part of the matter in ques- 
tion, to an indifferent party, not engaged in the war, for the 
poe of raising some artificial barrier against the enemy. 

regret that, but not because I think it will bave the effect of 
keeping Venetia in the hands of Austria. The cession I look 
upon as definite and settled; but whether it now exists in 
any shape, perhaps the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs will be able to tell us. As far as I am able to judge of 
the cession to France, I believe that the shadow has melted 
away. I cannot suppose that General Cialdini is engaged in 
ap invasion of the French dominions. I believe that the ces- 
sion of which we have heard was the thought of a moment 
and the fiction of an hour; but though I believe that thought 
of & moment ha3 passed away, and that fiction of an hour has 
ceased, and though I believe Venetia is still Austrian terri- 
tory, yet I also believe Austria must feel that her dominion 
over the Venetians is atan end. And what I regret is this— 
that Austria has lost the opportunity which a direct cession 
ot Venetia would have given her to lay the foundation of a 
most solid friendship with Italy. I know that my hon. friend 
cannot go with me in this sentiment; for he cannot speak of 
Italy with even the courtesy which is due irom a British sub- 
ject. The Queen has been pleased to recognize the kingdom 
of Italy ; but my hon. friend, like the Austrian Governn.ent, 
is unaware that there isa kingdom of Italy in existence. 1 
repeat that I am sorry there has not been a direct cession, 
which might have laid the foundation of that solid fricndship 
which I hope to see one day existing between Austria and 
Italy ; because I think the finger of Providence has written 
that between the Austrian and Italian kingdoms there ought 
to be no rivalry, but that they ought to be in perpetual har 
mony and alliance. id ba * * * 
Now, Sir, suppose Austria ceases to be a German power— 
that is, in the sense of being a member of the German Con- 
federation—I confess that does appear to me to be a following 
up of the transition which resulted from the policy which 
Austria adopted 100 years ago, and of the transition which 
took place when the Emperor of Austria gave up the ancient 
and venerable title of Emperor of Germany. That was an 
enormous change. It appeared to some to consist only in 
name ; but it involved the fame and the power of ancient and 
venerable tradition. Since that she has had nothing to sus- 
tain her against Prussia excepting her own policy and 
strength, and undoubtedly there has been a tendency ou the 
part of Prussis, to aggression, and she has appeared constantly 
to gain ground upon her. But supposing that happens, and 
supposing that Venetia ceases to be an Austrian province, 
what will remain the position of Austria? She will still have 
a population of 33,000,000. She will still have countries of 
enormous fertility. She is not so favoured as other countries 
with regard to the command of sea coast, but I take it for 
granted that she will retain her great seaports in the Adriatic, 
which may perhaps include Trieste. I don’t say what would 
be reasonable after a long protracted war, but it would be 
unreasonable, as at present, to press the claim to deprive her 
of Trieste. 

After further discussion, Lord Sraniey said: Then these two 
questions were put to me—first, whether the British Government 
has been invited by that of France to address joint commuuica- 
tions to all or any of the belligerent Powers, The French Go- 
vernment have taken up the matter, and it now rests with them 
The French Government may or may not ask us to join in that 
work of mediation ; but should they do so, I do not think it would 
be the duty of the British Government to comply, unless we have 
a distinct understanding as to the terms the French Government 
will propose. The second question of the right hon. gentleman 
is, whether the British Government has expressed its readiness to 
concur with the Government of France in recommending Aus- 
tria to terminate the war, by accepting the two conditioas pro- 
posed by Prussia and Italy as to her surrender of Venetia, and 
ceasing to be a member of the German Confederation. Now 
Venetia has been, I understand, ceded by Austria, and whether 
or not any questions will arise as to that settlement being abso- 
lute or conditional, I apprehend that none of us can entertain a 
doubt that the final result must be the same. Venetia has been, 
in effect, conquered not by Italy, but for Italy ; Venetia has been 
conquered in Germany. Whatever the manner of the transfer 
may be, I do not think that any reasonable man can entertain a 
doubt that Venetia, at no very distant period, will belong to 
Italy. As to whether we have recommended Austria to termi- 
nate the war by assenting to the proposal of ceasing to be a mem- 
ber of the German Confederation, 1 must remind the right hon, 
gentleman that that proposal has never been made a sole condi- 
tion of peace, though, no doubt, it has been discussed between 
the two Governments. If the question were now whether Aus- 
tria would conclude peace by ceding Venice and by consenting 
to quit the Confederation, that, no doubt, would be a question 
upon which we should be in a position to give an opinion; but 
since we have no reason to think that the acceding to those two 
conditions would terminate the war, and since we do not know 
what are the terms which would be likely to be accepted by one 
or other of the belligerent parties, it would be clearly premature 
on our part to express an opinion on any abstract question as to 
what conditions might or might not be accepted. With regard to 
the general policy of the Government I have only one remark to 
make. I think there never was a great European war in which 
the direct national interests of Eagland were less concerned. We 
all, I suppose, have our individual sympathies in the matter. 
The Italian question I look upon as not very difficult of solution ; 
and with regard to the other possible results of the war, and es- 
pecially as to the establishment of a strong North German Power 
—of a strong, compact empire, extending over North Germany— 
I cannot see that if the war ends, as it very possibly may, in the 
establishment of such an empire—I cannot see that the existence 
of such a Power would be to us any injury, any menace, or any 
detriment. The growth of such a Power might indeed 





awaken the jealousy of other continental States, who may fear 





a rival in such a Power. That is a natural feeling in their posi- 
tion, That position, however, is not ours, and if North Ger- 
as is to become a single great Power I do not see that ao 
English interest is in the least degree affected. I think, Sir, 
have now answered as explicitly as I can the various questions 
which have been put to me. I think, in the first place, I may as- 
sure the hon. member for Wick that there is no danger, as far as 
human foresight can go, of continental complications involving 
this country in war. I think, in the next place, that if we don’t 
intend to take an active part in the quarrel we ought to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious how we may use menacing language or hold 
out illusory hopes. If our advice is solicited, and if there is an 
likelihood that that advice will be of practical use, I don’t thin 
we ought to hesitate to give the best advice in our power ; but, 
while giving it under a deep sense of moral nsibility, as 
being in our judgment the best, w8 ought carefully to avoid in- 
volving ourselves or the country in any responsibility for the re- 
sults of following that advice in a matter where no English in- 
terest is concerned. I don’t think we ought to put ourselves in 
such a position that any power could say to us, ‘‘ We have acted 
upon your advice, and we have suffered forit. You have brought 
us into this difficulty and therefore you are bound to get us out 
of it.” We ought not, I say, to place ourselves in a position of 
that kind. And, now, Sir, I have stated all, I think, that it is 
possible for me to state at this time, and it remains for me only 
to assure the House—knowing as I do how utterly impossible it 
is for any member of the Executive to carry on bis work effec- 
tively without the support of public opinion—that, as far as the 
nature of the case allows, I shall not fail to keep them informed 
of all that is done. 

— 


ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 


The relations of England to the Continental belligerents are, 
for the present, so plainly determined by circumstances that 
Parliament would perhaps do wisely to abstain from unnecessary 
debates on foreign affairs. Lord Stanley gave, the otker even- 
ing, the only possible answer to an inquiry founded on a wanton 
fiction or delusion of some Berlin newspaper. The report that 
England bad given notice of an intention to protect certain con- 
tiogeut rights of succession to Hanover was evidently founded 
on an entire want of knowledge. It is not the habit of the Eng- 
lish Government to use the national reeources for the protection 
of property belonging to the Queen’s subjects in foreiga coun- 
tries, as long as they are not exposed to illegal oppression ; and 
the reigning branch of the Royal family, descending from a 
grand-daughter of George III., can by no possibility acquire any 
title to the Crown of Hanover. On the failure of the present 
King and his issue, the Duke of Cambridge would be the male 
heir ; aud even in the days when English politics were most in- 
conveniently affected by the relations of Hanover, no Minister 
would have thought of vindicating by diplomacy or by war the 
contingent claims of a vousin of the reigning Sovereign. If the 
Duke of Cambridge, after becoming the head of the House, were 
himself to die without male issue, the inheritance would devolve 
on some distant German collateral, who would probably have to 
trace his lineage from an extremely remote ancestor. The kin- 
dred House of Brunswick is itself dying out, and the whole ques- 
tion is as entirely unconnected with English rights or interests 
as the pedigree of the Kings of Saxony or Bavaria. Few persons 
who attend to political questions have failed of late to reflect 
with satisfaction on the good fortune which directed England 
and Hanover into two different lines of succession. It would 
have been extremely inconvenient to see a Viceroy of the Crown 
of England defeated in battle or expelled from his seat of govern- 
ment; and although there would still have been no just cause 
of quarrel with Prussia, prejudice and tradition would perhaps 
have furnished a temptation to interference. A more perverse 
employment of English blood aid treasure could scarcely be 
imagined, 

Public opinion in this country has been rapidly and pro- 
toundly modified by the events of the German campaign. Al- 
though thoughtful politicians from the first perceived that the 
success of Austria would be fatal to liberty and progress, the 
strong feelings which had been aroused by Count Biemark’s do- 
mestic and foregn policy had created considerable irritation 
against Prussia, It was more certain that Austria had been 
forced into war than that any patriotic or beneficial object was 
to be attained by the victory of the aggressor. General interest 
in German affairs is of recent origin, and since *the Danish war 
it has been subjected to a natural bias. Probably the majority 
of educated Englishmen would have preferred the establishment 
of the Lereditary Duke in the Elbe provinces to the far more de- 
sirable result of annexation to Prussia, It is always difficult to 
distinguish the great and permanent interests of nations from 
the comparatively trifling questions of personal morality which 
are raised by the conduct of their rulers. Whether Count Bis- 
mark was @ tyrant or a far-sighted statesman was a merely cu- 
rious inquiry, but in many minds it obscured the great prospect 
of a new State of the first order taking its place in Europe. 
There was a sound instinct, though erroneously applied, in the 
distaste with which extensions of Prussian territory were re- 
garded ; for, as long as the war was supposed to be undertaken 
for the purposes of personal ambition, the great country which 
awaited an impulse from the North seemed to be rather the vic- 
tim of spoliation than the principal gainer by the contest. If 
Modena and Parma had engaged in war twenty years ago, or if 
in the fifteenth century Castile had invaded Aragon, the injustice 
or cupidity of potentates encroaching on their neighbours would 
have seemed to involve no grave historical issue. The brilliant 
achievements of the Prussian army and the consummate skill of the 
Government have, among other and more direct results, almost 
reversed the current of popular feeling in England. It is not 
that success is an object of worship, but that the probable re- 
sults of the Prussian triumphs have become visible to the world 
at large, instead of being confined to the knowledge of political 
students. Prussia, which was two months ago supposed to be 
exclusively influenced by selfish ambition, is now seen to be the 
champion and representative of Germany. The occupation of 
the whole territory of the late Confederation from the North Sea 
to the Main has altered the face of the map by showing the pro- 
bable limits of a great and independent State, or Federation, of 
North Germany. As all the subjects of the central Government 
will enjoy equal rights, any obnoxious peculiarities of the Prus- 
sians will be diluted and corrected; and the wonderful blind- 
ness of the Emperor of Austria in prostrating himself before a 
foreign Government has completed the demonstration that the 
interests of Prussia and of Germany are the same, When an 
official Vienna paper announced that it was the will of the Em- 
peror of the French that Austria should retain her place ia the 
Confederation, the future pre-eminence of Prussia was accepted 
by all Germany as the alternative. Many subjects of defeated 
Governments must have exulted ia the discovery that henceforth 
internal questions would be decided within the national fron- 
tier. 

Men met each other with erected look : 

The steps were higher which they took: 

Friends to congratulate their friends made haste ; 
And long-averted foes saluted as they past. 


Only a few weeks ago, every busybody in Paris was discussing 
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the price which the victor in the German war must pay to France 
for any territorial acquisition which he might secure. After the 
Bohemian campaign there is as much likelihood of the cession of 
the Rhine provinces as of the cession of Normandy. The abor- 
tive Conference was, among other useless topics, to have dis- 
cussed the German Confederacy ; and now there is probably not 
a Government in Earope which would intrude its opinion on a 
question of domestic organization. If an Austrian army had oc- 
cupied Berlin, all difficulties would have been merely adjourned, 
as Northern Germany would never have permanently submitted 
to a conqueror who would have been rded as an alien. The 
Prussians would be in a similarly false position if they at-empted 
to retain their hold on Bohemia or Moravia ; but, in eetablahing 
a single ruling Power in the North, they have only vindica 
national independence. 

Lord Stanley will have an easy task in satisfying the Prussian 
Government that England has,no desire to perpetuate the sub- 
division of Germany. Tbe sympathy which followed the 
ration of Italy was entirely disinterested ; but in Germany 
lish statesmen will recognise, not merely a reunited nation, buta 
valuable ally. It is perfectly true that, as Lord Staaley eaid in 
his speech at Lynn, the friendship of France will always be 
valued in England, but there is no security for good-will like 
treedom from suspicion and consciousness of the power of inde- 
pendent action. The reconstitution of Germany will, if it is at 
once understood and accepted, be highly beneficial to France 
herself, Shae innumerable temptations to war. It is the 
desire of England that the Continent should be in a state of sta- 
ble equilibrium, which can only be obtained when aggression is 
so dangerous as to be almost impossible. In diplomatic commu- 
nications it is not necessary to express sentimental predilections, 
or to assign reasons for a policy which is in itself perfectly intel- 
ligible. It would be unpardonable to insult Austria in her dis- 
tress, or to triumph over the humiliation of the petty princes ; 
but when almost all intelligent Englishmen rejoice in the pro- 
gress of German unity, the Foreign Minister has no need to 
maintain a grudging coldness. 

If the war is followed by negotiations in which the English 
Government has to take a part, there appear to be only two 
causes of danger against which it is especially necessary to 
guard. It is not improbable that Belgium may be threatened, 
and that the interminable Eastern question may be reopened. 
It is impossible and y to decide beforehand how far it 
might be neceseary for England in either case to interfere by 
force. It is the busi of dipl y to evade and to anticipate 
the iseues of war. The prevent Ministers have gone far enough, 
though perhaps not too far, in public assurances of their desire 
to keep themselves clear of Continental quarrels. They are only 
too certain to command implicit credence abroad, and none but 
their most factious opponents at home believe in the warlike 

nsities with which they bave sometimes been charged. 
rd Stanley is well aware that decisions on peace and war are 
sometimes taken out of the hands of the Government by the 
country itself. Lord Aberdeen was one of the wisest statesmen 
of his time, but, on foreign questions, he had but imperfect sym- 
— with popular feeling. Lord Stanley will never go beyond 
public opinion, but in certain contingencies he might perbaps 
fall short of the demands of his countrymen. There is no proba- 
ble aggression of Prussia, of Austria, or of Italy which would 
compromise English interests. If other Powers invade the ter- 
ritory of unoffending neighbours, new questions will arise. In 
the meantime, it will be prudent to avoid too intimate an identi- 
fication of English policy with the diplomacy of France.—Satur- 
day Review. 
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European News. ’ 

When we alluded to the Atlantic Cable enterprise, in the 
closing sentence of our last week’s summary, and condition- 
ally promised two week’s later news in this issue of the 
Albion, we scarcely believed fully ourselves in the realization 
of the promise, Such, however, is the established fact. Of 
our last week’s news, that by the Scotia via Queenstown, to 
the 15th ultimo, was the latest. Now we are enabled to pre- 
gent our readers with news from London dated the 1st in- 
stant, being two week's and three days later ; and we are as- 
sured by the indefatagible Cyrus W. Field, from Heart’s Con- 
tent, under date of the 2d, that “ messages through the Atlantic 
Cable at the rate of twelve and a-half words a minute” were 
then being received. We are rather disarpointed that he did 
not send us, say a minute’s information on European affairs, 
now that the situation is so critical. Well may the Queen, 
however, “ congratulate the President on the successful com- 
pletion of an undertaking which she hopes may serve as an 
additional bond of union between the United States and Eng- 
land ;” and the President, in behalf of the American people, 
“acknowledge with profound gratification the receipt of 
Her Majesty’s despatch, and cordially reciprocate” the senti- 

ment. To all of this we most cordially say, Amen. 
‘I'welve years ago there was not a deep sea cable in exis- 
tence, but gradually—indeed we might say rapidly—have 
’ they progressed until this, the fifty-fifth enterprise has been 
successfully consummated and the Atlantic finally spanned. 
At this particular time when war rages in continental Eu- 
rope, this connecting link between the old hemisphere and 
the new is of still greater interest and importance. The 
first words the cable spoke were of peace, and we hope for the 
anke of humanity that these words will not prove delusive. 
That an armistice of five days has been proposed and accept- 
ed is now certain; but the armistice is short, and the powers 
at war still ambitious, if not even pugnacious, and we must 
not, 80 long as nearly a million of men are commanded by 
either belligerent, be too sanguine of an immediate and ami- 
cabie adjustment. The proud Francis Joseph of Austria has 
in his dilemma been forced to propose, not only the cession 
and abandonment of a coveted province, but as if in despair 
to call upon a people of whose loyalty and attachment to his 
throne, there stil] exist grave doubts. He acknowledges in 
his manifesto to the Hungarians that “the hand of Provi- 
dence weighs heavily upon him,” and exclaims, “ the united 





exertions of my entire Hmpire must be set in motion, thst the | distance from land at which the work had to be performea 
conclusion of the wished-for peace may be secured upon fair | Otherwise the problem of laying submarine cables for dis 
conditions.” tances of from 1,500 to 2,000 miles may be said to have rea, 
The humiliation of this proud King must be complete when | solved with the completion of the Malia and Alexandria lin 
he is forced to “turn confidently to the faithful people of the | in 1861. From these remarks, however, we ought panier 
kingdom of Hungary” whom the eloquent Kossuth has been | to except the cable of 1858 which became silent shortly ad 
endeavouring to teach to be faithful, as Hungarians—not as/ its completion. The “fault” was found to be not far from 
Austrians—and, even now, is advising to rise, and league Valentia and was doubtless occasioned by the fragility of 
themselves with the open enemy of Austria, in order to re-}the cable which was unable to withstand the tension oi 
gain their separate and distinct nationality. by hanging over the range cf submarine mountains saig to 
Prussia has confidently pushed on her armies until they are | exist near the Irish coast. This unfortunate occurrence h 
at the very gates of the capital of Austria, and now demands | given rise to fears on the part of many lest the present rho 
—what we have beforeintimated she might do—the retirement | may succumb to the same trial of its strength, but it should be 
of Austria from the Germanic Confederation ;-in which event | remembered that the cable of to-day, and particularly the shore 


g-| Prussia might almost be termed Germany, for she will rule | ends, are no more like that submerged in1858, than the soft arm 


supreme. Thus in little more than one short month | of the infant is like the knotted biceps muscles of the map 
the German Gordian knot has apparently been cut by the| The science of deep-sea telegraphy has taken great strides ~ 
Prussian sword, or pierced by the needle-gun, and all Eu-|the eight years that have intervened, and from the innu. 
rope stands amazed st the quick results of promptness and | merable imperfections since discoverec in the cable used at 
energy combined. However, this short armistice may not | that period, it ia matter for surprise that it ever worked at 
bring peace after all. The great Austrian army may demand |all. The failure last year was caused by the great strain 
that the King make one more effort ; for, if the Prussians were’ consequent upon sinking the electric rope to such great 
once whipped and routed in their present position, their case | depths, it breaking, it will be remembered, almost in mid. 
would suddenly become more desperate than Austria’s now|ocean. Now, therefore, that the new cable has been suc. 
appears to be. They are a great distance from their base of | cessfully laid, nothing can mar its complete success unless 
operations and in the heart ofan enemy’s country, and should} some “fault” again eppears in its electrical condition. Ip 
they lose a great battle in front cf Vienna, it would entirely | such a contingency, the (reat Hastern and her consorts, with 
change the fate of the, at present, unhappy Hapsburg.| their improved appliances for “ picking up,” will proceed to 
But too much is staked on the impending battle to admit) the exact locality of the injury—now capable of being accu. 
either party to treat carelessly the present opportunity for se-| curately pointed out by the skillful electricians with their 
curing peace ; yet, that Austria should in so short a space of| wonderfully delicate instruments at Valentia and Heart’s 
time, consent not only to relinquish Venetia, but also to forego} Content—and proceed to fish up and repair the injured 
her ascendency in Germany, appears almost incredible.| strande. The success of this “picking up” process will be 
Another week will now probably decide whether the war will | further illustrated within a few weeks, by the experiments 
become general in Europe, or be finally closed for a time,|about to be made in recovering the cable laid last year 
uatil new combinations can be formed by the ambitious}Two facts are to be noted as auguries of success: first. 
crowned heads, who, apparently, can never rest long at peace | that it was the grappling apparatus and not the cable itaelf 
with the world. that broke in the effort to recover the latter last year. 
From England we have little to note, notwithstanding the | No difficulty was found in securing the cable and bringing it 
seventeen days later news. The new Ministry would appear | nearly to the surface, but the strain became so great before 
to be treading carefully over their new ground, but discussions | it could be got on board the vessel that the ropes and other 
have taken place, both in the House of Commons and House | gear used broke and the partially recovered cable sank again 
of Lords, on the foreign policy of the Government, but we | to its ocean bed. This operation, it will be remembered, was 
glean little that is new, or which would cause us to change| repeated until it was found that no rope or chain then on 
our impressions formed on this subject a week ago. Wecopy,| board the Great Hastern was strong enough for the purpose 
however, elsewhere, extracts from the speeches of Lord Stan-| and the attempt was reluctantly abandoned. As we have 
ley and Mr. Gladstone, which breathe very much the same| already remarked, this deficiency in the strength of the grap- 
spirit. Mr. Mill propounded a goodly number of queries on | pling apparatus has been remedied, and success will without 
the Jamaica question to the Ministry, and was somewhat | doubt crown the effort about to be made. The second cheer- 
curtly answered by Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Gladstone has an-| ful omen relative to last year’s cable is its perfect electrical 
nounced his intention of withdrawing the Reform bills, and | condition after having lain in the water with one end unpro- 
Reform meetings are being held in London and elsewhere} tected for an entire twelvemonth. Signals have been made 
throughout the kingdom. The Ministry must be already | daily through its entire length from the shore end at Valen- 
convinced that reform will not be allowed to sleep long. tia, and nothing has yet occurred to mar its perfect “con- 
The financial position remains much the same, with a con-| ductivity.” This we consider a fact of the last importance 
tinued drain of gold to the Continent, and a continued 10] both as regards last year’s cable and as giving the strongest 
per cent. bank rate for money, with an occasional bank| ground of confidence in the complete success of that just 
failure in the country, which tends to maintain an uneasy | laid. We have every reason to believe, therefore, that before 
feeling in the public mind. We regret to record the outbreak | the occurrence of the autumn equinox we shall have not only 
of cholera in London, and an increase of it in Liverpool and | one, but two, Atlantic telegraphs. 
other towns of Great Britain, as well as the Continent. This| It cannot be regarded in the light of a mere coincidence 
scourge would appear to be gaining ground slowly not only in| that the first throbbing of the electric cord, 80 soon as we 
the old but the new World. Fortunately, however, we are in| could fecl its pulsations, and communication was fully esta- 
the last half of Summer, and have experienced our most op- | blished, were of Peace. The pious heart will see in the event 
pressive term of heat, and, so far as New York is concerned, | a prophesy ofthat now not far-off time when the sword shall 
hope to escape with a light visitation. be beaten into the ploughshare and the spear into a pruning 
The Angle- eens Telegraph. hook. It is also notewortby that this great Apostle of Concord 
It is with no ordinary satisfaction that we this week re- reste — SF ie i ee 
* of modern times on both sides the Atlantic. Shall we not 
cord the successful laying of the Atlantic telegraph cable. d it as the heavenly d beari ; 
On other occasions have we been called upon to rejoice regar ” - venly a aring the olive branch of 
over the completion of some great public work, but it has — come “——" nero 
been nationalj and! sectional in its character; now the prance dpe = es pe r acapenan, cage ~ oe 
true citizen of the world may congratulate himself upon pret the — ~~ “Tr America should consider them- 
the conclusion of an undertaking that must ultimately bene- oo See a _in the ties of the most sacred 
fit not only the two nations whose territories the subtl iatenetionsl ay. ie Sen diderence should be allowed 
subtle 
cord now unites, but the people of every clime and ton to disturb the cordial understanding now existing. The bans 
- ewe. ly have been long published, but the two nations hav 
The Atlantic cable is the longest submarine link in the elec- ee i . : ; “ 
trie girdle that is shortly to bind the earth in its magnetic| “°™™Y been united and ought hereafter to live but as two 
embrace, and to make Puck’s boyish boasting a po d of closely related branches of the same great Anglo-Saxon family. 
sober fact. It is im this sense that we should chiefly exult in > certain this happy union is, we doubt not, the 
the accomplishment of this great enterprise, as a long step eae 
toward that international union which must be earnestly The Irrepressible Conflict. 
desired by every well wisher of his kind. Intercourse has;in| The present week has brought us face to face with another 
all ages been the great civilizer, and the railroad and tele- bloody phase of the irrepressible conflict. We had hoped 
graph have accomplished more doring the fifty years subse- | that with the termination of the recent riots at Memphis, we 
quent their invention than almost all other influences com-| had closed the chapter of similar occurrences on Southern 
bined since! the dispersion of the clouds of ignoranve that soil, but the bloody work of Monday in the streets of the 
enveloped the middle ages. Crescent City dispels the illusion. In these terrible events 
The science of deep sea telegrapby is of recent date. In| the unfortunate freedmen bears a prominent part, not always 
1851 the first experiment of importance was made, and made | as the aggressor but ever as the victim. Indeed it would be 
successfuly, in connecting England with France. The next| difficult to conceive a more pitiable situation than is his at 
longest line laid was that between Dover anc Ostend in 1853,| the present moment. Without the power of independent 
distance 80} miles. Then came the lines from Italy to Cor-| action he is constantly made the vile corpore on which the un- 
sica (1854) 110 miles; England to Holland (1858) 140 miles; | successful experiments of his white brethren are made. As 
England to Hanover, same year, 280 miles; England to Den- | to who was the aggressor in the recent difficulties we as yet 
mark (1859) 368 miles; Malta to Alexandria (1861) 1,535 miles ; | know not, but we do know that the majority of the killed and 
the line in the Persian Gulf (1863) 1,450 miles, and the At-| wounded had the misfortune to wear a black skin. The 
lantic cable 1,866 miles. From this list it will be seen that the | white citizens quarrel and the unoffending negro receives the 
Malta and Alexandria cable is only 831 miles shorter than its| blows. It isthe old story of the stronger oppressing the 
illustrious successor. The difficulty in laying the latter| weaker race, and emancipation, although per se a great and 
seems to have been purely mechanical and occasioned | glorious work, seems to have rendered the slave more wretched, 
by the great depth to which it had to be submerged and the | if possible, than before. Without the instincts of, or the ability 
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to, labour for that self-preservation which, in all other races, | tions of the Park were still further added to by the erection of a| Cory Ryan, the informer, is an excellent piece of acting and de- 
J 


i hestra might | Serves special mention. Tke ladies, Miss Cook, Mrs. Smith, and 
the first law of nature, the freedman is thrown | cspacious salle in whieh Mr. Dodworth and his orchestra " ; : 
pipet yt rs waif, unprotected by the yet un-repealed take refuge during stormy weather. Such hall being in exist- a Scien, — with their usual vivacity and correctness. 
pe ond of the South so frequently disliked by his former | ©2¢® the idea of winter concerts within its capacions walls would | “Shamus O’Brien,” thus presented, cannot fail to keep the stage 
peer Sesins his puree camden pavers have now | "eudily suggest itselt, Those to whom the scheme may seem Im- during the remainder of Mr. Bryant's season. 
, 


; : racticable we need only refer to the experience of Theo. Thomas 
pp ae, Se in mcney, and shactuiely Rated by the peer at Kock’s Gardens in giving an entertainment of a similar kind re-| 8nd“ The Maid with the Milking Pail,” have been given every 


gardless of the weather. The Central Park salle would, of course, 


white, who sees in the enfranchised slave a social rival and 
another earnest of continued social degradation. With such 
a condition of public feeling it is not strange that in disturb-| made sufficiently capaci 


need to be much larger than that on Third avenue, but could be parture of the Worrell Bisters, now old friends, 


to 





date as many as could| taught us how “parting is such sweet sorrow.” 
ances like those at New Orleans the regro should come out/ hear the music, and at the same time be so architecturally orna-| We think that in 


At Wood’s theatre, “The Fair One with the Golden Locks,” 


evening during the week, and, in view of the early de- 


have 
Indeed 
reserving the burlesque of the “ Fair 


t, and it is very questionable whether the often-| mented es not to be an unsightly excrescence upon the fair pro- One” until now, the “Sisters” have kept their best wine as a 
ety efforts of his se and doubtless honest friends | Portions of the Park landscape. This great lung of the metropo- — — the last. As Queen Lucidora, she of the golden 
t in the slightest amelioration of his condition. He | i# is large enough for the purpose suggested, and woe trust the - _— © appeared to better advantage than we have yet 
resul Jped, if at all, by executive and legislative interfer- Commissioners will not permit another season to pass by with-| seen her. iss Sophia was equally charming as Graceful, and, as 
must ve - : ~ th m4 he oe ast inte aaa duals who are | °U* % least attempting to give shelter to the many who attend | the eldest of the two, seems the best ‘‘up” in stage business, 
ence rather than by 0 


apt to allow their feelings to over-bulance their judgment. 
Looking at the bare facts, we find the members of a con- 
yention that in 1864 adopted a constitution now admitted on 


these coneerts, to a majority of whom they are the only musical Her singing, as is indeed that of both the elder sisters, is better 
nutriment the week affords. Of the performance on Satur- | than the average, and her ariasare generally taken in good time 
day, two-thirds of the programme having been played when the and tune, That “ pet of the public,” Miss Jeannie was assigned 


shower descended, it is only necessary to particularize the|the very slight part of Mollymopsa, but was more than equal to 
all sides to be the present constitution of the State, assem- |‘ March der Nebenmann,” by Streck, and the “ Oberon” over- 


its requirements. Miss Jeannie’s best part is that of the miller’s 


bling in compliance with a call of their officers, who acted in | ture. The former is a spirited march with a lively theme well- we ~- the ‘Statue Bride”—a character she seems to have 
accordance with power properiy granted them, to take into developed. It is of a class of music heard to the best advantage in “ mi = = which she interprets with a coquetry quite 

ideration the present condition of State affairs. Surely | tbe open air, and forms a pleasing contrast to the more serious} irresistible. |The feature of the performance of the “ Fair One” is, 
oa ie Sis t a. bes compositions of the repertoire. The overture to “‘ Oberon” was | however, that of the King, by Mr. Leflingwell. Here, having doffed 
sailed cesta cuened tits enamantines Dr Wan. played with much taste and precision, and the clearly-defined har- | the hoops and patches of Clorinda, in ‘ Cinderella,” “ Richard is 
assailed W ’ ’ . . 


H. Hare, an Englishman by birth and an old resident of this 
city, and the others driven out into the streets,where their lives 
were in imminent danger. We understand, also, that bands 
of negroes were permitted to march through the strects armed, 
which led to much of the succeeding bloodshed. 
These,then,are tue simple facts. The rioting lasted from noon | conscience. 


until pight-fall, and during all that time no effort was made by| Turning from New York to London, we find the musical sea- 


monies brought before us the score of the entire opera. Mr. Ded-| himselfagain.” In the burlesque poison scene where Count Pleni- 
worth, with a fidelity to his contract quite unusual, insisted upon | Ponceo—excellently acted by Mr. Donnelly—does Jago to the 
finishing the programme between the intervals of the more 
violent showers; but as the majority of this audience were | >¢ surpassed. The sudden start, the cavernous voice, the tragic 
seeking shelter at too great a distance to hear, we conclude that | *ttitude, are all well assumed. Equally good is the parody on 
the worthy maestro played entirely for the benefit of his own| Macbeth, ‘Is this a corkscrew that I see beforeme,” Mr Leffing. 


King’s Othello, Mr. Leffingwell’s imitation of tragedy can hardly 


well proving by his well-conceived burlesque that he would be no 
contemptible performer should he essay tragedy in earnest. The 


; . ; son at its heighth, although Parliament must soon be prorogued. | ©Xtravaganza is pleasingly introduced by the “ Maid with the Milk 
a . a 1 lon onet ay Md pe igs gases The most prominent operatic event has been the production for the | ing Pail,” in which Miss [rene and Messrs Curran and Donnelly take 

: : “ seat first time, of Crispino ela Comare, at the Royal Italian Opera on the principal parts. The two gentlemen were especially good as 
what difference amis between ° prmemey meray and open the 14th ult. Patti and Ronconi took the parts of the cobbler’s the lord and the peasant Mr. Donnelly is daily proving himself 
, on eg victories, Se oake, re mer or — wife and the cobbler, while the two doctors were personated by|*® Versatile and better than ordinary burlesque actor. His per. 
also its battles and its carnage. e doubt not but that Pre- 


sident Johnson will see the fallacy of a “ reconstruction” that 
bears such fruits. He will see, too, the necessity of exerting 
the strong arm of executive power to bring order out of the 


last winter—a remarkable musical phenomenon! 


Ciampi and Camponi. Their duet with Ronconi was loudly en-| 8°nation of Diceon was, however, marred by too much laughter, a 
cored, and, in fact, the London audience seemed captivated by | filing that seems contagious on the boards at Wood’s Theatre, 
the same morceaux which rendered the opera so popular here | °F bas been since the advent of the mirth-inspiring “ Sisters.” 

We can con-| Mr. Curran is a careful actor of great promise. His personation 


Lousianian chaos. That the work may be accomplished we | ceive, as is asserted, that Patti is “‘ exactly suited” to the part she ofthe good-natured man in “Too Much for Good Nature” was 
doubt not, but it needs not only a powerful will, which Mr. | essays, and Ronconi’s comic talent needs ‘‘no bush.”” We trust especially commendable. 


Johnson certainly possesses, but the exercise of some of the | Wé shall hear him in the part at Winter Garden next season. 


In| “ The Ice Witch” at the Olympic still holds its resplendent and 


ows j J lodious way. Indeed with the numerous attracti 
iti i addition to Crispino the month of July has witnessed the produc me y: . ractions that are 
highest and rarest eo by maps 4 = tr ust ~ tion at the two London opera houses of “L’Etoile du Nord,” crowded with “ barbaric” profusion into the coinpass of its four 
President has these also, om on ey, “on em in the with Pattiand Faure; “Il Seraglio,” Mlle. Titiens; “Robert le| rief acts, there is no reason why it should not do so for 
a of ag howe ceo oe ras : trp. Diable,” presenting a new Alice in Mile. Lavini; “Semiramide,”|*0me time to come The singing, acting and dancing 
itary dictator. appears too much like deciding the case 


before it has been argued, as the} late Confederates were bit- 
terly opposed to the meeting of the Convention, and we al- 
ready hear of its members being indicted by the grand jury. 


Mile. Titiens ; “‘ Faust,”’ and a number of old favourites. 


Miles.}°f the Webb and Fowler sisters; the delightfui drollery 
Patti and Titiens are the two rival prima donnas. Both are well of Mr. Mark Smith as Magnus Snoro ; the brilliant transforma- 
known to the musical world, and it is only necessary to add that | tions and fairy illusions, the products of the genius of Messrs. 
they are more than sustaining their brilliant and long-established | Hayes and Strong, and the really excellent singing of the German 


Clearly, the old city government was incapable, but it would | reputations, The performance of the former in “ L’Etoile dn] Opera chorus, would give the buoyancy of popularity to the 
have been more impartial, it seems to us, to have sent to | Nord,” and of the latter in ‘Semiramide” are enthusiastically heaviest production of the dullest play-wright. While not as- 
Morensi, a contralto well and favoura- serting that “Ihe Ice Witch” is altogether without literary 


Louisiana some new man, not pledged to either party, and | spoken of by the critics. 


knowing as little as possible about the political squabbles of | bly known to New York opera goers, has also sung in London 
the State, who could at least hear the pleadings with during the present season, and with success. Another successful 
’ 


merit, its claims on this score must be confessed to be worthy of 
but slight notice. Asa medium for some very good acting, and 


‘ ‘ contralto is Mlle: Ilma de Murska, whose singing of “ Robert Toi| the excuse for many fine scenic effects, the “ Ice Witch” is quite 
uobiassed mind. R It = at ye to let e@ for the Pre- que j’amie” as the Princess in “ Robert’? won great applause at | 98 good, perhaps, in a literary point of view, as half the pieces of 
sident to reconsider his action in this matter. Let 


him recall the commission he has issued to Gen. Herron, 
appoint some man of unimpeachable honesty and the sound- 
est judgment, and we shall hope much from his decision ia 


and in rendering less frequent, if not altogether impossible, a} ¢ssayed in the American 
repetition of the disgraceful scenes of last Monday. 


The Cholera- 
For many months past New York has been warned of, 





metropolis. 





Drama. 


the recent representation of that opera. Mlle, Artot has also ap-| ® similar character that keep the stage. When it shall have ceased 
peared at the Covent Garden Theatre, but is of course oversha-| to attract, a burlesque by Mark Smith is, we believe, to be pro- 
dowed by the musically, it not physically, great Patti. 


In music at home we have nothing new to note, but itis pro- The chief theatrical event during the past month in London, 
throwing light upon the difficult problem of reconstruction, | bable that the month will not be much older ere opera is again 


duced. 


was the production of ‘The Hugenot Captain,’’ by Watts Phil- 
lips, author of ‘‘ Lost in London,” popular last winter at Wal- 
lack’s. The idea of the piece is said to have been taken from a 
scene in one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, where ‘‘ Guiomar, 
a noble Portuguese lady, conceals in her chamber a foreign gen- 
tleman who, pursued by the officers of justice, has rushed into 


The dramatic event of the week has been the production at| her house, and then learns that he has killed her only son in a 

= the a as ro ~- pence ng et — gain Wallack’s of the long-promised ‘“ Shamus O’Brien,’’ with the po-| ducl. Her anguish is dreadful; but she had promised to save the 

he heate term is ap ° ps a ‘ae — —_ caused pular Irish comedian, Dan Bryant, in four characters. The first| stranger before she knew the exact nature of his offence, and, 
agreat mortality in this city, but during the succeeding week 


the mortality was not as great by 591, withonly 48 deaths 
from cholera during the week, while in Brooklyn with about 


performance was greeted, despite heavy showers, by a large audi- 
ence which bestowed its applause with alavish hand. The drama 
has been prepared -for 
one fourth the population, the deaths from the same cause|and Maeder, who have 
reached 42, against 25 and 11 respectively the previous}not always attained by dramati:ts—a good acting 
week, 7 play. The story is the same as that given by Lover, 

According to the Sanitary Superintendent’s report at the|®4 presents the usual vicissitudes of Irish dramas. 


therefore, sacrificing her feelings as a mother to the obligation 
she has imposed upon herself by her spoken word, she allows 


the stage by Messrs. McDonough | him to escape unharmed.” In the ‘* Captain” this scene is em- 
succeeded in producing—a result] bodied in the first act, while the succeeding two are occupied with 


incidents of Mr. Phillips’ own invention. The action takes place 
in Paris, shortly after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 


The | piece, thanks to fine scenery, good acting and singing, and an in- 


sip. . a o 738, and Shamus} cidental ballet in which four French male dancers go through 
] 54, ¢ period chosen is the revolutionary one of 1798, ¢ g 
yd te angen Aol ptt bene aaa ean is a brave, adventurous, rollicking, warm-hearted fellow who re-| the half-comical, half-ter1ible drolleries with which the etchings 


ly perils his life to serve his countrymen. 
corresponding week to the last one now reported, the deaths panty v 


Like “‘the| of Callot have made us familiar, has proved a decided suc- 


itcher that goes often to the well,” he is finally tracked and | cess. 
from that cause reached 241, and the total deaths 1,199—al- — - . 


though New York did not then contain much more than 
three-fourths its present population. So far, then, this city 


captured through the agency of Miles O'Halloran, the typic stage 
spy and villain, is brought into court,tried, sentenced, and would 
be shot but for the timely interference of Sir Derry Down, an 
has escaped wonderfully, considering the intensity of the heat | English gentleman, whom S/amus has placed under obligation 
in July; and, although cases increase slowly here, Brooklyn, | 4nd who obtains his — The play is crowded with incident, 
particularly in the southern section, is suffering much more, | #24 is well placed upon the stage. 
and we have great reason to be thankful that this plague h te parts, is effective in the various situations, and adds to his already 
not spread more rapidly during the early summer thereby established reputation as one of the first, if not the first, of 
’ 


Mr. Bryant, in the four heroic 


If any of our city readers have not yet seen ‘‘ Columbus Re 
constructed,” they should visit Winter Garden on this, the last 
evening, of its representation. Next week we shall be presented 
with ‘‘O’Donnel’s Mission,” by its talented author, John 
Brougham. No doubt a crowded house will assist at its first per 
formance. Chiarini also concludes his brief eeason of circus to- 
night, so that the younger portion of the community will here- 
after be entirely dependent for their amusement upon “ Jack 


i Next in point of talent, is the interpretation ” imic hill b - 
rendering the city really unhealthy instead of comparatively Irish comedians. P ’ rp and Gill,’’ who still go up mimic 8 upon the boards at Bar 


healthy, as it has so far been. 

We observe that at Tybee Island the mortality has been 
very great, according to a Savarnah paper, reaching 65 in all 
100 per day as the number of cases, one-half of which prove | the “Colleen Bawn.” 


to local miasmatic causes. 


fAusic. 





turday afternoon Concerts at Central Park should be entirely 


of thepart of the English tourist, Sir Derry Down, by Mr. Floyd . 
The portraiture given is correct and finely limned by that un- 
usually conscientious artist, As Father Malone, Charles Fisher 
again gave us one of those charming personations of the Irish 
up to the 27th ultimo, since which reports by telegram give | provincial priesthood that has added greatly to the success of 


num’s. 





Facts and Fancies. 


The patriarchal presence, the fatherly} The Atlantic cable, which is set down as 1866 miles in 
fatal. This, we think, must be chargeable in a great measure | #!', the kind yet not familiar bearing, the lively sympathy with| length, has been very appropriately completed in the year 


his revolutionary flock, are all brought before us by this fine ar-| 1866. May it last till 10866! The charge fora message by 
tist. Mr. Tuber is _ than sana good in so many parts, | the cable is, twenty words or less, including address, date and 
that it is difficult to decide for what line of business” he is|*@nature, not exceeding in all one hundred letters, 

twenty pounds. For every aditional word, not exceed- 
most peculiarly adapted, We must record our judgment, how- ing five letters, twenty shillings per word. 
It seems a pity that so well-deserving an enterprize as the Sa-|ever, in favour of his ‘‘men of the people,” whether in the 








The revenue from dogs in Great Britain for the year 


ragged cordroys of the poorer peasantry, or the scarcely cost-| ending with March, 1866, amounted to £219 313, an increase 
dependent upon the vagaries of the weather clerk. Those present | lier cassock of the impoverished parish priest. In such delinea- of £8,984 over the previous year. 


The steamship 


on last Saturday when the heavens were opened and the rain|tions as these he often rises very near perfection, Of the Ville de Pi ig Segre left — pe o'clock on oe gna 
descended in pattering accompaniment to the beat of drum | other characters it is only necessary to add that they were nearly egy Bf psa Png Toner in phy cour A dh houre. 
and the blare of trumpet, while the thunder muttered a deeper | all well sustained. Mr, Holland did all that was possible with , 


bass than comes within the range of the heaviest of trombones, | the slight part of Colonel Tarlton, which would have been as ac- 








—Mr. Nicholas Woods, a descriptive writer second 





only to Russell himself, is said to have gone on board the 
Will join with us in the wish that the already innumerable attrac- | ceptably cast if confided to less capable hands, Mr, Hagan’s| Great Hastern as the London Times’ “ special” correspondent. 
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—A new club bas been started in London. It is called 
after the late Mr. Cobden. It contains about 180 members, 
of whom mapy are M.P.’s.———_—A special appeal is being 
circulated in London for funds to assist the negroes in Ja- 
maica who have been leit destitute by the burning of their 
homes by the military during the late disturbances. 
A gentleman asked Rothschild’s advice as to speculating 
in the finance and banking companies at that time in high 
favour. “O, yes,” was the advice, “but, if you do specu- 
Jate, my friend, you must do as vou would in a shower bath— 
soon in and soon ont.” ——There seems really a probabi- 
lity of a tunnel being made between Dover and Boulogne or 
Calais. The expense would hardly be more than at the 
tate some lines through London bave been built at—say ten 
millions. ——The Charivari bas a capital sketch of the 
music-mad, or, to speak more B prac! the Wagner mad, 
Bavarian King. He is represented as playing the Tannhauser 
in the rear of his army. “If that does not drive them on 
nothing will."-—-——Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales will gu to Scotland about the 14th of Au- 
gust, and take up their residence at Abergeldie. The 
Empress replied to a Marshal—who ex to her his ad- 
miration at the courage she had displayed during her recent 
visit to the cholera patients at Amiens: “ Sir, it is thus we go 
under fire.” Eece Homo hes now reached a tenth edition. 
—The Milan Gazetta dei Teatri announces a new opera, 
“ Corradino,” by Eorico Urban.— —A woman named 
Potter has been very justly fined by the Manchester magis- 
trates 403. and costs for cruelty to a cat which she shut in an 
heated oven. —A little steam vessel, with a capacity of 
only 12 tons, called the Moligne, bas accomplished a trip from 
Bristol to Pernambuco, in safety, in 43 days.— —Liule 
Ceylon exported, during the year 1865, 927,440 cwt of coffee, 
1,176,784 gallons cocoanut oi), 850,972 lbs. of cinnamon, and 
41,378 cwt. of coir.————" The needle-gun is to the ordi- 
nary musket what shorthand is to common writing”—such 
is the definition given by the Archduke William, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Austrian artillery. 
The woman who some time ago char, a London dentist 
with a criminal assault upon her in a railway carriage, has 
been sentenced to penal servitude for five years, for perjury in 
that case.——-——The departure of the Beropess captives 
from Abyssinia bas again been delayed by the Emperor] miral George Knynet Wilson, R.N.—At York, Lady Herries, 
Theodore. Their fate depends upon the result of the mission | widow of the late Lieut -Gen. Sir William L. Herries, K.C.H. and 
of Mr. Fiad to the British Government requesting on behalf|C.B.—At No. 8, Great stanhope-street, Park-lane, George John 
of the Emperor the assistance of England in the event of war | Butler Danvers, fifth Earl of Lanesborough.—At 43, Lowndes- 
between Egypt and Abyssinia —_——Mdme. Balzac, widow | #4™re, Major Robert Campbell, 12th Royal Lancers.—At Upper 
of the great author, is dead.—-—— Mr. Tom Taylor bas read | Holloway, Robert Parker Jones, Commander, R.N. 
a new Irish drama at the Olympic, in London.—————For t Journal gays that the death of Colonel Campbell, of 
the Derby of 1868 there are 263 entries, for the Oaks 221, and one Loe Ay ba a great gloom not only nee the 
for the Leger 244. Letters from Jerusalem report an| officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the gallant 
almost entire destruction of the scanty crops in the neighbour-| corps in which he served, but also over all those who were ac- 
hood of that city and round Hebron by the ravage of jocusts, | quainted with the deceased officer. Colonel Campbell only arrived 
The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund are = —— poe pea hole academe eng Mtoe 
: ook place, a a! e, 
preparing for publication both the account of the exploring whiew was shortly to take place, when = was attacked with on 
rty and the series of photographs taken by them in the illpess which, in the beginning, did not threaten serious results ; 
oly Land. —There will shortly be published in Eog-| unhappily they did ensue, and after a short but painful illness the 
land “ Lyra Elegantiarum: a Collection of some of the best} gallant officer ceased to exist. By bis death the service is deprived 
Specimens of Vers de Société and Vers d’Uccasion in the} of one of its most distinguished members, for he was alike popular 
English Language, ¥ deceased Authors,” edited by Frederick | —and justly so—with men and officers. 
Locker. —In Paris recently 182 persons sat down to a 
dinner of horse-flesb. M. de la Bédolliére sang two new Arn. 


songs composed for the occasion: one “ C'est le Cheval qu'est 
The Secretary of State for War has advertised to receive 


le Beuff,” and the other, “ Enfants, n'y touchez paz.” - 

Prince Amadeus would, it is said, bave lost his life at Custozza, | from members of the small arms trade of the country tenders 

but, turning round to rebuke his adjutant, who was imploring | for the conversion of Enfield rifles into breech-loading arms, 

him not to expose himself too much, the ball, which would | according to drawings and specifications to be seen at the 

have struck him in the only grazed him.———. A | office of the Superintendent of the Royal Small Arms Facto- 
ry at Eofield——The construction and f 


hundred and ninety-one miles three hours forty-three n passage of a 
minutes is not bad travelling. A case of qmargency occurred | pier bridge across the floating harbour by the 2ad Gloucester- 
last week when that distance was done, from King’s Cross to| shire (Bristo)) Engineer Volunteers lent an unusual degree of 
York, England. In addition to the Liverpool Porcupine, | interest to the annual inspection of the body. The structure 
the London Owl and Bat, and the Hornet, our list of journals | extends from bank to bank of the harbour, and rests on four 
is about to be increased by the Harwig—a paper which will we of barrels, each pier being formed of seven barrels 
emanate from one of the Volunteer Rifle Associations, | lashed together; these float on the water, and give to the su- 
On the Ist of September three new plays by Mr.| perstructure all the buoyancy of a pontoon bridge. The bar- 
Boucicauit will be produced in London—one at the St. James’s,| rels in each pier are further secured by gunwales—stout 
pieces of timber lashed to either side, and the piers are con- 


one at the new Holborn Theatre, and one at the Lyceum. 

The London Army aad Navy Gazette's corres-| nected with each other by transoms, upon which trestles four 
pondent says the “ needle-gun” was han oo Bene ee in | or five feet high had to be secured for the purpose of raising 
1885. The credit of the invention belongs to a Mr. Dreyse, a| the roadway to a level with the banks of the barbour. 
manufacturer of fire-arms at Sommerda ; but in some respects | A most interesting Volunteer sham fight took place on Satur- 
the weapon is similar to the breech-loading musket of Nor-| day afternoon, the 7th ult., at Harrow, in which about 600 
way. A Western paper, in describing the début of a| men took part. The operations comprised the attack and de- 
young actor, says that “he broke the ice felicitously with his} fence of the town of Barrow. The defending force, com- 
opening sentenco, and was almost immediately drowned with | manded by Captain Templer, was composed of two strong 
applaure.” A Paris paper apologises to its readers for| companies of the Harrow Town Corps and about 100 of the 
being compelled to make an erratum, it having placed four] Harrow School Corps. Thatof the attack included 200 men 
marriages under the mercantile heading of “ 8 Of | of the Civil Service, 100 men of the 7th Surrey, and detach- 
failure."—-——-As the Princees Helena and her husband | ments of the Artists’ and Custom-house Corps. The whole 
were leaving Windsor Castle by thegrand entrance a shower of| operations were under the command of Major Du Plat Tay- 
slippers was sent afler them by the ladies, the old-fashioned | lor, of the Civil Service Volunteers. The second all. 
ceremony of wishing them health and happiness. — It} comers’ rifle match for Devon and Cornwall came off at Tot- 
was stated in the French Legislative Assembly that the rural | nes, early last month, when prizes representing £75 were shot 
letter-carriers walk daily, on an average, 16 miles, and some-| for. Ran 200, 500, and 600 yards; five shots at each 
times as much as 20 or 25, and yet receive, some as little as| range. ere were 76 entries. The fight prize was won with 
£12 a year———-——-Some Poles in France wishing to join | a score of 46.——In Yorkshire the all-engrossing topic is the 
Garibaldi’s legion bave been refused passports by the French | forthcoming gracd review of the Volunteers of the northern 
Government.————The first market for the sale of horse| counties on the Knavesmire on the 11th proximo, by the 
flesh as food, was opened on the 9th ult. in Paris. The price will | Duke of Cambridge, and in presence of the Prince and Prin- 
be about one third that of beef————The cess of Wales.——The Lincolnshire Volunteers have had a 
pan of Paris have just awarded their gold medal to Mr.| week’s encampment at Thornton Abbey, and the example set 
Gifford Palgrave for his great Arabian journey.———— on the south side of the Humber bas found imitators on the 
were in the University of Athens last quarter 1098 students, | north, the Hull Artillery Volunteers having resolved to form 
216 of whom are foreigners; 682 studied law, and 215 medi-|acamp at Hornsea. Langton Wold is named as a desirable 
cine.-——-——Rapin(e)’s His.ory—War. At Athens a — encampment for the East and North Riding battalions. 
malady hitherto unknown, bas broken out among the beasts challenge cup given by Major Waterhouse,‘M_P., has been 
ot burden. The animals, seized with a sudden fit of competed for for the third time, by the 18th West York Volun- 
tear their own flesh———— The marriage of the Grand Dake, teers, at 250, 650, and 700 8, and was won by 
beir to the throne of Russia, with the Dagmar of 
Denmark, is fixed for the 15th of October.—-——The Pope 
is reported to be ill. Want of sleep is the most alarming 
feature in bis case, and causes bis attendants a certain amount 
of uneasiness. At Nauplia recently there was a veritable 
shower of small locusts, so that the inhabitants were obliged 
to have recourse to their umbrellas to protect themselves. 

The Prussian foundry at Essen at the present moment 
is preparing a grand cannon for the French Exhibition of 
1867. It will carry a shot of about 1250 Ibs. 


little ice-water : but under the head of “ Preventives,” without 
saying what is to be prevented, it advises them to “ put 
a little spirit in their ice-water..————The author 
of “ Felix Holt” was paid £4,000 for her novel, which is about 
a fifth ofthe sum demanded for a seneational drama.— 
Prince Napoleon has become a member of the Paris Cricket 
Club. —The gates of Mantua are now closed constantly, 
as is customary in time of war.— As a distinctive mark, 
the Prussians in the present campaign wear a strip of 
white linen with a red cross worked upon it round their left 
arm.————The rank of “‘ General of the one: ee con- 
ferred upon Garibaldi, is equivalent to that of a Marshal of 
France, or of a Field-Marshal in England. ——M. Sella, 
who occupied the Italian Ministry of Finance before M. Scia- 
Joja, has joined Garibaldi’s corps as a volunteer.—— 
aples letter says :—“ M. Thalberg’s time has not been spent 
in vain; the great musician bas become a large grower of 
grapes, and, what is more, of first-rate wines.”—— The 
Emperor of the French bas subscribed 500,000f. to an institu- 
tion to be formed in France for the encouragement of the prin- 
ciples of co-operation among the working-classes. —The 
journals of the South of France speak in the most favourable 
terms of the crops of rye, oats, barley, and wheat. The yield 
of potatoes, peas, beans, and other vegetables is also unusu- 
ally abundant. —The cost of removing the Italian capi- 
tal from Turin to Florence has exceeded the estimate by 
about 32 per cent. It was put down at £280.000, and it has 
been found necessary to obtain a farther grant of £92,000. 
—The Liberal and Clerical parties in two branches of 
the Belgian Parliament.are thus distributed:—In the Cham- 
ber of Representatives, 72 Liberal, 52 Catholics; majority of 
the former, 20; in the Senate, 837 and 25, or a Liberal majo- 
rity of 12 An important trade is springing up in the 
south of Russia in mineral naphtha. Onan estate near Tem- 
rioux some borings have been lately made, and from one of 
them, about 2% inches in diameter, 73,000 litres flow daily. 









































































































































Obituary. 


At Guerneey, Edward Cuthbert Ward, late Lieutenant 15th 
Regiment.—At 10. Gloucester-place, Portman-square, M 
J s, Dowager Countess of Ranfurly.—At Windsor, Rear-Ad- 


















































Rather with a score of 35, Private Laycock making 34. 
The 1st East York Rifle Velunteers bave competed fora 
prize of £10, given by Mr. Norwood, M.P., with £5 added, 
at 200, , and 600 yards. There were no fewer than 81 
competitors. Another 600-pounder, which cost £2,000. 
bas at Shoeburyness, at the eighth round. 

1 and the officers 











Lt.-Col, 
of the 2d Life Guards had the 
of entertaining their Royal Highnesses the Prince of 


honour 
Wales and the Duke of h, cttended by Major G: 
and the Hon. Eliot Torte, os Eipte- peak cae on the 7 











The Owl 
is informed that General Bewuregard was offered, by the inst. The whole of the officers were present to meet their 
Hespoter of Moldo- Wallachia, the post of Commas -in- Rogal bnesses, The regimental eer Mr. Froehnert, 
¢ Roumanian army, an honour w i the tal “ 
officer bas, however, pe lara > letter from hen- oral ajar Wood | potraed edtiend toe 


under Corporal-major Woodhouse, performed selections from 
the negro melodies afterwards——A War-office return shows 
that in the course of the years 1864 and 1865, 127 officers in 
the army died while on full pay. The sums which they had 

bs| paid for their commissions amounted together to £110,010. 
4s i exchange paper, uader the head of “ Diet,” |—_——The whole of the cavalry at present quartered in the 
recommends its readers to shun stimulants and to drink very metropolis were reviewed on the 30th ult. by the Commander- 


berg states that seven Prussian soldiers who were quartered 
in & house in that town, were poisoned by the family. 
The Monitewr announces that a chapel is to be crected to the 
yor of the shousands of persons buried in the Catacom 








A| period was 





in-Chief on Wormwood Scrubs. In the final grand charge 
several men were uphorsed, and it is said that two fractured 
their ribs. Others bad to be carried from the ground in cabs, 
suffering from exhaustion and sun stroke.——On the 30th ult. 
Dr. Lusbington gave judgment in the Banda and Kirwee 
prize money case. Lord Clyde and his staff become entitled 
toa share in the booty, and subject to this right the whole 
booty is awarded to General Whitlock and Colonel Keating's 
forces. All other claims are disallowed.——Matthew Ander- 
son, formerly of the Scots Greys, died at Kilmarnock on the 
2d of July. He was the last of those of the Scots Greys who 
fought at Waterloo. He was a young soldier then, and 
Waterloo was his first engagement, as it was his last. He 
served for 21 years in the army, and at the termination of this 
ischarged with a pension. Anderson a few 
years ago married a woman who was 60 years ofage when she 
first made up her mind to become a wife, A rumour is 
curreot that the court-martial on Colour-Sergeant M’Carthy 
pronounced sentence of death, and that the decree has been 
sanctioned by the supreme authorities, and will on an early 
day be carried into effect.——It is not improbable that the 
Earl of Clonmel and Sir Signeen Peyton, Bart., will retire 
from the 1st Life Guards before the end of the year. 

Captain Claude Lascelles, R.A., will remain First Aide-de- 
Camp to the Marquis of Abercorn, the new Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. As yet the noble Marquis has made no progress 
in forming bis staff It having come to the knowledge of 
the authorities that the neutrality laws were about to be 
broken by certain individuals, subjects of her Majesty, direc- 
tions were issued to Rear-Admiral Yelverton, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Channel squadron, to keep a sharp look out 
for any suspected craft. The result has been the capture of 
the Gretham Hall, an iron screw-vesse], with a number of 
British seamen on board, who were proceeding, it is expected, 
to one of the Western Islands, there to await the arrival of a 
man-of-war lately constructed in England for a foreign Gov- 
ernment. e believe we can safely announce that at a 
Council held at Windsor her Mejesty the Queen signed the 
order confirming the suggestions made by Sir Alexander 
Milne’s committee for improving the pay and position of the 
medical officers of the two services. ——Captain James Raw- 
storne, (1855), an officer who entered the Navy so far back as 
1806, has been awarded a pension of £100 jper annum for in- 
juries sustained by him while in the execution of his duty in 
1843 on the coast of China. Captain Rawstorne may fairly 
be permitted to say “ Better late than never.” 














Wak Orrice.—Capt H 8 Hall, of 32d Ft, to be Capt in 6th Dra- 
oon Guards, v Swiney who ex; Lieut and Capt and Brevet Mejor 
H C Drury-Lowe to be Capt and Col by pur in Grenadier Guards, 
v C Gascoigne, who ret; Ensign and Lieut J P Brabayon to be Lt 
and Capt by pur, v Brevet Major Hit Capt P B Lucas to 
be Major in 10th Ft, without pur, v J V H Montagu pro, without 
ur to ah-p Lieutenancy; Lt W_H Irwin to be Capt by pur in /1th 
Fi, vRW Curdiff, who ret; Lt J L Riall to be Capt by pur in 15th 
Ft, v W Wood appointed Adjt of a Depot-Battn; Lt-Col P John- 
ston, from half pay, late 99th Ft, to be Lt-Col, in 32d Ft, v Brevet 
Col G G C Btapylton, who ex, to temp b-p: Capt GC Swiney, from 
6th Dragoon Guards, to be Capt, v Hall,who ex; Capt C J Hughes, 
from the 5ist Ft to be Capt in 4lst ~ Hill, who ex, Capt J ED 
Hill, from 41st Ft, to be Capt in 5ist v Hugh who ex; Lieut 
W AR Thompson to be Adjt in 57th Ft, vy Lt C M Clarke, who 
has resigned; Capt 8 H Harford from Cafre Mounted Rifles, to be 
Capt in 75th Ft, v Gledstanes, who ex; Capt H B Gledstanes, from 
75th Ft, to be Capt in Cafre Mounted Rifles, v Hartford, who ex. 


Navy. 

Tue MEDITERRANEAN.— A correspondent writing from 
Valetta, July 5, gives the following items : 

Her Majesty’s screw frigate Arethusa, 35, Capt. Macdonald, 
has left Malta for the Pireeus of Athens, to relieve the screw 
line-of-battle ship Gibraltar, 81, Capt. R. Coote, which has 
been stationed there for some time. The Assurance, 4, Com- 
mander Pym, is the only available vessel of war at present at 
Malta, ond she will leave us in a couple of days to convey the 
next mail to the Commander-in-Chief, who is sailing ¢h the 
coast of Greece in the vicinity of Patras. The harbour exten- 
sion works are so far completed that the agent of the contrac- 
tor has waited on the naval authorities at this island to inti- 
mate his readiness to make them over to them as soon as the 
necessary soundings have been taken to show that the stipu- 
lated depth has been attained. The steam dredgers are now 
putting the final touch to the work. 





Commander Hunter and the officers and crew of her Ma- 
jesty’s late screw sloop Amazon, with the exception of one 
boy have arrived at Portsmouth, and were received on board 
the screw three-decker Duke of Wellington, Capt. C. Fellowes, 
pending the Court-martial which it is expected the Admiralty 
will order to be held on board her Majesty’s ship Victory 
on Commander Hunter, his officers and crew for the loss of 
their ship.. The boy alluded to is missing, and it is feared 
must have gone down in the ship.——In accordance with in- 
structions received at Chatham dockyard from the Admiralty, 
the wooden line-of-battle steamer Bulwark, lying on the stocks 
at No. 5 building-slip, has been surveyed by the officials con- 
nected with the aig department, with the view of as- 
certaining her fitness to be altered and completed as an iron- 
clad ship on a wooden frame. The workmen employed 
on the new ironclad frigate Hercules, building at Chatham 
dockyard have commenced working extra hours in order to 
hasten forward the completion of the keel of that vessel. 
The screw steam gun vessel, Griffon, 5, Commander 
Duncan G. Davidson, from Sheerness, bound to the West 
Coast of Africa, has been towed by the Confiance into Hamo- 
aze to have some defects made good.——The Lee, 5, screw 

an Se tons, 80 horse Tg! Lieut. in command Her- 

H. Edwards, has arrived in Sheerness harbour from the 
West Coast of Africa, and been taken into the basin of the 
dockyard, where she will be dismantled. Under a recent 
Act of Parliament, the Admiralty are about to open naval 
savings banks, for the deposits of the men and non-commis- 
sioned officers in the Royal Navy and Marines. It has 
been decided that the Channel Squadron about to assemble at 
Portland, under the orders of Rear-Admiral Yelverton, C.B., 
shall consist of the following ships:— Achilles, armour-plated 
screw ship, of 26 guns, 6,121 tons, 1,250 horse-power, and 705 
officers and men; Lord , armour-plated ship, 24 guns, 
4.067 tons, 1,000 horse power, 605 officers and men ; Bellero. 
phon, armour-plated ship, of 14 guns, 4,270 tons, 1,000 horse- 
power, 550 officers and men; Pallas, armour-plated sbip, of 
6 guns, 2.372 tons, 600 horse-power, 250 officers and men; 
Helicon, 2, dispatch vessel , 837 tons, 250 horse power, 65 offi- 
cers and men. ene yer = F his ry board the 
Caledonia, armour-pla P, guns, 4,125 tons, 1,000 
horse power, and 605 officers and men. 














Appormtmants.— Commanders: W Moriarty to Narcissus.— 
Lieutenants: Sir F Blackwood to Psyche, Lieut Com vy Blane pro: 
C A Woodroffe to Caledonia ; F J Rendell to Princess Royal; W 


F A H Russell to Challenger ; E Trafford to Duke of Wellington. 
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New Publications. 


A new book by George Eliot is not of such frequent 
oécurrence that we can pass it with a few words of comment, 
as is the case with many of his fellow workers in the field of 
English fiction ; but, on the contrary, is something so unusual, 
the progeny of his genius being like angels’ visite, which, we 
know from the poet, are “ few and far between,” that we can- 
pot but welcome one when it comes, and express ourselves con- 
cerning it in the best words that we have. They would, indeed, 
be brave words,——abounding in superlatives, which should 
embody our admiration of his last novel, Felix Holt, the Radical, 
which the Harpers have just reprinted. It is an admirable 
book, as our critical brethren on the other side discovered at 
once, hastening to lay the tribute of their praise at the feet of 
jts author, Not many years have elapsed since George Eliot 
appeared in the world of letters, commencing, at 
least, in fiction, with a series of short stories in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” which 
made their mark, as they should have done, and were fol- 
lowed, not too rapidly, by “Adam Bede” and “The Mill on 
the Floss,” which showed that a new Power had risen in 
English literature, and one which, it was safe to predict, 
would quietly but surely displace some of the then reigning 
favourites from their insecure thrones. The stern little idyl 
of ‘* Silas Marner” made way for “ Romola,” that noble and 
pictureeque study of ancient Florentine life, painted in the 
broad manner of the old masters, and containing one por- 
trait, that of Tito, which is a permanent addition to the 
world’s gallery of characters. Now we have Feliz Holt, 
wherein George Eliot returns to the scenes of his early tri- 
amphs, the midland counties of Englana, which seem to be- 
long to him exclusively, as the great Babylon of London did 
to Thackeray. Never before have they been so well described, 
and never before have their dwellers been brought so closely 
home tous. Treby, in fact, lies at our verydoors. We shall 
not attempt to unravel the plot of Feliz Holt, which is as far 
removed from the sensational intensities of the day as the all- 
encasing air is from the blue fire of a Surrey side melo-drama. 
Enough that it narrates the adventures of an English gentle- 
man who returns home after a long residence in the East; 
that it describes how he stood for the county, as a Radical mem- 
ber; that it gives the humours and the horrors of a contested 
electicn ; that it depicts the blended lives of Felix Holt the Radi- 
cal, and Esther Lyon, the daughter of a poor dissenting minister, 
and, incidentally, the lives of others who are grouped around 
them in various degrees of relationship and interest. We 
become acquainted with the actors in Feliz Holt in a fashion 
that we do not quite comprehend. We read about them, and, 
before we are aware, we know them; from the start 
they are before us, tangible, definite, and firm. The 
character which is in the mind of the author passes into 
our minds, and every stroke of the pencil, the most careless, 
if there are any such, as well as the most artful, bringing out 
the likeness, and authenticating its truth to nature. This is 
the case even with the minor characters, as the servants at 
Treby Manor, for instance, and the hangers on of the pot- 
houses, and notably the case with Mrs. Holt, the mother of 
Felix, who no more understands him than did the poor, 
ignorant, domestic duck her wayward duckling, in Hans 

Christian Andersen's fairy tale. Not wholly unlike some of 
the odd, old women of Dickens, who, however, would have 
caricatured her, she is the finest creation of the sort in modern 
fiction, her blind method of thinking, and her rambling, 
irrelevant, upgrammatical conversation, being inimitable. 
Equally in keeping with the character is the solemn language 
of the old dissenting minister, whose earnestness and sim- 
plicity are admirably drawn. Finer, however—at eny rate 
much more difficult of execution—are the portraits of his 
daughter, Esther, a winsome, beautiful, determined creature, 
steeped to the soul in true womanliness, and of Mrs. Tran- 
some, with her stately presence marred by years of suffering, 
and the great, long hidden sin of her youth. Figuring in a 
novel by Miss Braddon, we should hate her for her successful 
deceit: we should not like her in a novel by Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins; but, as drawn by. George Eliot, we understand her and 
the great stake for which she played, and we pity her pro- 
foundly when her sin finds her out. Felix Holt himself is 
not so much to our taste, though a royal fellow in his way— 
a rough diamond of a man, on whom no polishing wheel, not 
even the love of Esther, can cut the requisite conventional 
facets. The action of Feliz Holt is simple, here unfolding it- 
self slowly, and there rapidly, as is the case with life: nor 
does the dark thread which runs through it, and of which the 
reader now and then obtains a passing glimpse, disturb the 
general impression that it is a true story which is being told. 

Holding the subject at all times with a firm grasp, George 

Eliot rises naturally and easily to the strongest situations. 

No where is there any evidence of effort, least of all in what 

may be called the comic scenes, which abound in true hu- 

mour and Shaksperian insight into whimsical individualities. 


Here and there a bit of gossip, an odd turn of language sug- he 


gest Shakspeare’s clowns, or, what is the next best thing after 


them, Sancho Panza. The dialogue is fresh, natural, and un- 
forced; while the general style of the book is so direct, so 
clear, so broad, that we soon cease to think of it, which is a 
compliment we cannot pay the writing, either in prose or 
verse, of any other author of the present time. Altogether 


we place George Eliot at the head of living English novelists. 


With the exception of Irving and Hawthorne, the writers 


of America have net taken kindly to the writing of essays ; |), 


nor, indeed, have those of the mother country in the present 


century, two alone of whom, Hunt and Lamb, are worthy of 
remembrance. In the last century England could boast of 
Johnson, Goldsmith and Shenstone, and in the preceding 
one of Cowley, whose essays are among the best that we have, 


being as weighty with thought as they are excellent in style. 
Why more and better essays are not written, is a subject 
upon which we might cast some light, but it would delay us 
too long at present, when we have a few words to say con. 
cerning a new American essayist whose volume lies before 
us. It is entitled Crumbs from the Round Table, and its writer 
is Mr. Joseph Barber, whom our metropolitan readers may 
remember as “ The Disbanded Volunteer,” of one of our Sun- 
day journals. Mr, Barber is an essayest, or rather would be, 
if he wrote more at length than he has done in his little col- 
lection, which is made up, as its title indicates, of a number 
of papers contributed to the Round Table. The Procrustean 
system of journalism compels all its workers—we had nearly 
written victims—to be as brief as possible, brevity being the 
soul of journalistic writing, as we are told it is of wit. Now 
Mr. Barber can ill afford to be brief, he has so many pleasant 
things to say on the themes which interest him, and which, if 
we may judge by the samples before us, are chiefly those 
which are connected with Epicureanism, using the word in its 
largest sense, as the enjoyment of the good things of this 
world—the pleasures of the table, the delights of the angle, 
and the serene satisfaction which fills the sense and the soul 
at the sight of a beautiful landscape. He writes of these and 
kindred subjects with a heartiness and a freedom which we 
like, gossipping merrily and cheerily, with a vein of quiet hu- 
mour of his own. Take this passage as a speci : “The 
sun was in Pisces when I was born—a significant sign of my 
fishy future. At the age of one year I was predisposed to 
worms. At three I began to dissect flies and study their 
anatomy, and at four I was in the habit of hooking everything 
within my reach. Before the close of my first lustre, the na- 
tural bent of my genius was more shiningly developed. I 
found a skein of my mother’s sewing-thread, tied it to the 
lash of my father’s gig whip, and with the fragment of one of 
my aunt’s hair pins, commenced angling for tittlebats in the 
frogponds. My father, thinking such precocity should be re- 
warded with a rod, gave me one.” Of the seventean papers 
in Mr. Barber’s volume about one half are what may be called 
Culinary, treating of “ Breakfast,” “The Fraits of June,” 
“ Dinner among the Ancients,” “ Dinner among the Moderns,” 
“A few Words about Puddings,” “ Vegetarians and Vegeta- 
bles,” “Supper,” “The Poetry of Good Cheer,” and “A 
Thanksgiving Rhapsody.” The remainder are devoted to 
out-door enjoyments, as “Spring Fish,” “ Fishing,” “The 
Streams—a Poem,” “ October—Sentimentally and Sensuously 
Considered,” “ Savory Stanzas for November,” and “The 
Brookside in May.” Some half a dozen poems in the book 
show Mr. Barber to be a poet of an unique kind, filling a 
niche somewhere between Hood and Horace Smith. There 
is something rich and unctuous in his verse, as witness a 
couple of his “ Savory Stanzas for November.” 
“ Come, let us dine. Mock turtle to commence with ; 
—the slice beneath the dorsal fin : 
Boiled turkey—celery sauce it is immense with ; 
Ven’son, with port-wine gravy, not too thin : 
A few escalloped oysters now thrown in, 
And overlay with canvas-back, done lightly. 
Close with some Charlotte Russe, and for your bin 
Sauterne ; or, if you choose a tipple sprightly, 
Try effervescent Hock, a wine that suits me—slightly ! 
. . . * * 
Oysters! one needs the genius of a Shelley 
To fitly bymn those treasures of the sea— 
Salacious dabs ot appetizing jelly! 
Sources of epigastric ecstacy. 
And lobsters, too, as firm as firm can be, 
And crimpled lettice, tempt us in November, 
With scores of cates, from forest, lake, and lea— 
Dainties each gourmand’s palate will remember, 
That might awake a glow of life’s expiring ember.” 


Mr. Barber’s volume, we had forgotten to say, is published 
by Leypoldt and Holt. 


DANTE'S THREE VISIONS; THE VISION OF PARADISE. 


The Paradise is the crowning glory of the Divjna Comme- 
dia. All the readers of Dante who get into Paradise desire 
to remain there, and well they may; it is the reward of their 
perseverance in the “ diritia via” the recompense of their de- 
serving pilgrimage. In that blessed communion of saints 
they obtain a foretaste of spiritual joy, and naturally wish to 

permanent relish for such good society. It is true, it 





must needs be; but it is the best and most complete 
that imagination has devised, is devoid of vulgarity, and is 
drawn froma divine rather thana human point of view. 
There are no athletic sports, nor eating and drinking, nor 
“ plains of heaven” on which celestial warriors sre alled 
in order of battle, as our Milton describes; but there is the 
most exquisite music, there are celestial dances, and sights to 
charm alike the eye of sense and of the mind; the soul is 
filled with enjoyment to its utmost capacity, nor will the or- 
ns of the new body be without full contentment, though 
this is stated in a general way— 
Ché gli — del corpo saran forti 
A tutto ci6 che potré allettarne. 
Dante also follows the dicta of the Church, so that his account 


is at once perfectly orthodox as well as eminent! 
Paradise is cesentiall A 


& poetic subject: its name ‘ 
gestive of Persian ted , and ngty- F~ cnquiaie 
fragrance of choicest flowers and fruits. It is the garden of 
= soul, a8 cultivated ee ot tne abode of angels and 

, a8 looked at through symbols, figures and tropes. 
The pen of Dante has transformed it into the Christian 
the celestial court takes the form of a full- 














retain a ° 
is only ‘an deal condition and state of the elect, as such de- | and 
script 


To quote the translation of the author :— 


Thus marshall’d in the form of a white rose 
The saintly armament was shown to me, 
The spouse of Chiist, which to his blood she owes. 


The atmosphere of this flower is ventilated by angels’ wings; 
these divine creations of the poetic fancy, for it is a mistake 
to suppose that they bave a Biblical origin, fly about from 
the flanks to the centre and from the centre to the flanks: 


Like trooping bees that from the hive now rove 
And plunge in flowers, then soar and homeward wend 
To where their labours into sweets improve, 
Into that vast and brilliant flower descend 
Which had so many leaves, then to the abode 
Where ever dwells their tove they re-ascend. 


Their business is to carry peace and love from leaf to leaf, 
from saint to saint ; and though they fly to and fro in swarms, 
yet such is the marvellous quality of the divine light in that 
blessed region that no impediment to vision is thereby occa- 
sioned. Their general es naggeey surpasses the whiteness of 
snow, their wings are golden, and their faces like living flame. 
By especial urace, Dante is enabled to perceive the extent of 
this celestial court, though its circumference is so vast that it 
would make “too large a cincture for the sur.” But, as he 
tells us, ‘‘ There near and far make vision neither more nor less 
distinct ; for where God governs by Himseli alone, the laws of 
ature are of no account,”—a very important theological 
principle, but one that must not be forced upon terrestrial 
phenomena. 
If, however, the Paradise of Dante were merely descriptive 
of the notions which the poet had formed of a future state of 
blessedaess, and of the souls supposed to inhabit it, grand and 
beautiful as the allegory would be, it would still be wanting 
in that which gives to the production its highest value. Those 
profound views of order in the divine government, and those 
unchanging principles of truth and righteousness, which 
Dante so tedly insists upon and unfolds, that constitute, 
and ever will constitute, the great philosophical and moral 
charm of this inestimable work, would be absent, and the 
—- which the poet sought to effect by his Divina Com- 
ia would no longef be shown. Thig purpose was, in his 
own words, “ to remove the living from the state of misery, 
and to lead them to a state of happiness.” The highest les- 
sons in this wisdom were reserved for the Paradise ; it is here 
that Dante admits us to the inner circle of his well-stored 
mind, and in floods of eloquence that truly seem inspired, 
pours into our attentive eass the streams of that living water 
which he had been privileged so copiously to imbibe— 


—Tl’ acqua onde la femminetta 
Samaritan dimando la grazia. 


In the first lesson which Dante receives from his divine 
guide, Beatrice, he is informed that “ all things have order 
among themselves, and this it is which makes the universe 
resemble God.” This law of order, we are subsequently told, 
not only governs those creatures which are without intelli- 
gnen ut those which have both intellect and love. Order 
the foundation of Dante’s system, both in the physical and 
spiritual world. The principle is propounded in clear and 
words, without the ambiguity which versification in 
nglish terza rima entails upon its votaries. 


Le cose tutte quante 
Hann’ ordine tra loro ; ¢ questo 4 forma 
Che I’ universo a Dio fa simigliante. 
* * * 
Né pur le creature, che son fuore 
D'intel zia quest’ arco saetta, 
Ma quelle c’hanno intelletto ed amore. 


Which the author thus renders :— 


A principle of order blends 
With all things, and this law of symmetry 
To the whole universe God’s likeness lends 
* * * 
This bow eae not only those who rove, 
Creataree d evoid of pa dong but indeed 
who possess both intellect and love. 


Possibly there may be a misprint here; the vern subjects for 
—— would be nearer the text. During the progress 
of this great poem, Dante’s opinions, or convictions, in some 
things underwent a change; as he proceeded his mind be- 
came more enlightened and enlarged, so that in Paradise he 
is enabled to discern more clearly, and to express more cor- 
rectly, the operation of the divine laws. He has freed bim-, 
self from the thraidom of clerical dogmas, and his Christianity 
flows in a purer stream, as from the fountain-head. It is al- 
ways very instructive to gather Dante's opinions on all sub- 
jects, but more especially on those which concern the soul 
and its operations. He is truly here “il maestro di color che 
sanno ;” and even in some matters of physical science his 
ideas were in advance of the age in which he lived. It has 
been held up to the admiration of our own time, that the 
grand result of the vast progress of physical knowledge has been 

the firm eatablishment of tue great principle of immutable 
order, and thence of universal mind in nature.” But Dante 
laid down this principle as the basis of the universe more than 
five hundred years before. 

In 1859 the Rev. John Wesley Thomas published a trans- 
lation of Dante's Inferno; this was followed up, in 1862, b: 
4 translation of the Purgatorio, which he dedicated to Gari- 
baldi aod the people of Ltaly. Garibaldi acknowledged the 
compliment, and returned thanks in a short, appropriate let- 
ter. ‘This the author prints in bis Preface w the present 
——a which is dedicated to the memory of departed friends 


This volume, like its predecessors, is very fully illustrated 
with notes; the same care and pains have been bestowed 
upon it, and we congratulate the author on having reached 
his proposed goal so successfully. He has, to use a former 

of his own, rang out “a chime on the bells of 
eternity,” which cannot fail to be listened to with pleasure 
readers. Some of his verses are felicitous render- 
the original—others ht be improved. 
following extract from the seventh canto will show the 
character of his translation. It relates to the Atonement, of 
which Beatrice gives the professed ragione :-— 
a Nm eae stamp ver A ae displays— 
an restoring man, 
ite ponceed in both bis ways. 
Nor has there been by either, nor e’er can, 
From Nature’s birth till darkness hides her grave 
8o lofty and magnificent a plan. 
God seem’d more boun.eous when himself He gave, 
That Man might for his own relief avail, 
Than bad his mere decree sufficed to save. 


i 





And other mode would wholly fail 
Forj due, had not the Bon of God 
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Humbled himself to wear a fleshly veil. 
Now | resume a former episode: 

In every point fulfilling thy desire, 

That thou mayst see it, as to me’tis show'd. 
Thou sayst, ‘ [see the water, air, and fire, 

And earth, and all the mixtures they endure, 

Become corrupt, nor long remain entire ; 
And that they were created we are sure.’ 

If then my speech and truth maintain consistence, 

These from corruption should be quite secure. 
The angels and this land of pure subsistence, 

O brother, were created, we may say, 

Even as they are, in their complete existence : 
But all the elements named, and that array 

Of substances which from them have been made, 

By a created virtue form'd are they. 
Created was the matter thus display’d ; 

Created was the jaforming virtue in 

The stars thus wheeling round in light array'd. 
The souls of brates and of all plants begin 

From rays and motions of those holy fires, 

Whence they their active powers and habits win, 
Our life Supreme Beneficence inspires 

Direct, hence "tis for Him with love inflamed, 

So that thenceforth it ever Him desires. 
A further inference may here be named,— 

Your resurrection,—if by thee be weigh’d 

How human flesh was by its Maker framed, 
What time our primal parents first were made. 


Dante's opinions on the generation of souls and their qua- 
lities, follow those of the Arabian commentators on Aristotle 
—a subje¢t fully treated of in the Convito. The influence of 
the stars was then an established theory in philosophy.— 
Atheneum. 

oumnianuiie sient 


PLAYERS AND PREACHERS. 


Missionary enterprise sometimes develops itseli in very 
remarkable directionr. One of its latest manifestations is in 
an endeavour to which « lady has devoted herself, and of 
which she gives some t ina pamphlet called “ The 
Stage and Christianity reconciled.’’ She has also written a 
letter to a Manchester paper, from which it appears that she 
first of all persuaded a “ very eminent Independent minister 
to visit the theatre."* This mivister was a decided opponent 
of theatrical performances before he was induced to behold 
them with bis own eyes; but, having seen them, on the lady’s 
authority we are informed that “he pronounced the theatre 
an innocent and barmless entertainment, with a decidedly 
elevating tendency.” The admiration felt by the worthy 
pastor seems to have been reciprocated, for the writer informs 
us that “many of the actors and actresses in this city (Man- 
chester) have commenced an attendance at the chapel of my 
minister.” We are indeed glad to learn that so good a result 
has followed from what appears to have been a simpleenough 
effort. 

The event suggests some thoughts as to the manner in 
which people of strong religious views are too often in the 
habit of regarding acting and sctors. It istrue that the nature 
of their occupation at first sight appears to many persons to 

resent insuperable difficulties in the way of its professors 

oming “edd, good Christians.” There is a dissonance be- 
tween the notion implied in this phrase, and that which ac- 
companies the popular idea of an actor. But after all, a 
whole class of persons should not be condemned on account 























to prophecy that society will suffer nothing in the long run by 
its clemency towards the players.— Queen. 





Tue New Caninet.—The Right Hon. Edward Geoffrey 
Smith Stanley, fourteenth Earl of Derby, K.G, P.C., D.C.L., 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, was born 1799 ; suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his father in 1851; mar- 
ried (1825) the Hon. Emma Caroline Wilbraham, second 
daughter of the first Lord Skelmersdale; was educated at 
Eton, and Christchurch, Oxford; has been M.P. for Stock- 
bridge, Preston, Windsor, and North Lancashire ; Secretary 
for Ireland, and Secretary of State for the Colonies; was 
Premier 1852 and 1858-9; and is now Premier for the third 
time.—The Right Hon. Frederick Thesiger, first Lord Chelms- 
ford, P.C., D.C.L., F.R.S., born 1794; married (1822) Anna 
Maria, youngest daughter of William Turling, Esq.; he, 
after serving in the navy, entered Gray’s Inn, and was called 
to the bar 1818; became K.C. 1834; is a Governor of 
Charterhouse ; was M.P. for Woodstock (1840-4), Abingdon 
(1844-52), and, Stamford (1852-8) ; was Solicitor-General 1844 5; 
Attorney-General 1845-6 and 1852; Lord Chancellor 1858-9. 
Is Lord. High Chancellor for the second time.—The Right 
Hon. Richard Plantagenet Campbell Temple. Nugent-Brydges- 
Chandos Grenville, third Duke of Backingham and Chandos, 
D.C.L., born 1823 ; succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father in 1861; married (1851) Caroline, only daughter of 
Robert Harvey, Esq., of Langley Park, Bucks ; was educated 
at Eton, and Christchurch, Oxford; is Major of the 2ad 
Bucks Volunteers, and bas been Chairman of London and 
Northwestern Railway ; was M.P. for Buckingham 1845-57 ; 
a Lord of the Treasury 1852; is Lord President of the 
Council in the new Cabinet. 

The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, P.C., D.C.L., was born 
1805; married (1839) Mary Ann, daughter of Captain V. 
Evans, R.N., and widow of Wyndham Lewis, Esq., M.P.; 
was educated at Westminster; is author of several successtul 
works, viz. “ Coningsby.” “Henrietta Temple,” &c.; is a 
Deputy-lieutenant for Buckinghamshire, a Trustee of the 
British Museum, and a Governor of Wellington College; has 
been M. P. for Buckinghamshire since 1847; represented 
Maidstone (1837-41), and Shrewsbury (1841-7); was an un- 
successful candidate for Wycombe and Marylebone; held the 
office of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 1852 and 1858-9, 
which office he now holds for the third time.—The Right 
Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole, P.C.,Q.C.,D.C.L., M.P., born 
1806 ; married (1835) Isabella, daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval; was educated at Eton, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; has sat for Cambridge University since 
1856; represented Midhurst, 1846.56; was Secretary of State 
for the Rome Department, 1852 and 1858-9; and a Church 
Estate Commissioner, 1856-8 ; and is Secretary of State for the 
Home Department.—The Right Hon. Edward Heary Lord 
Stanley, P.C., LL.D.,M.P., was born 1826 ; educated at Rugby, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge; isa Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Lancashire, and has sat for Lyon Regis since 1848; ia 1847 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Lancaster ; be has beld the 
following offices : Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1852; Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, and afterwards 
President of the Board of Control, 1858; Secretary of State 
for India, and President of the India Council, 1858 9; and is 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department in the new 
Cabinet.—Dubrett’s Manual. 





of a popular idea. Nothing that is not in itself essentially 
immoral can be totally opposed to Christian profession and| Tus QuEEN AND THE Late Prince Consort.—Her Ma- 
practice. There is nothing essentially immoral in the fact| jesty’s outward observances of veneration for the Prince Con- 
that a man or woman for a short time assumes the dress and | sort continue to be as marked as they were four years ago. I 
conceived manper of another individual, and enveavours to| may remark that it is known the Queen has the strongest ob- 
present a picture of the person thus imagined. It has been | jection to the term “ late” as applied to the Prince. In a cer- 
unfortunately too often the case, however, that actors and | tain fashionable journal which enjoys the patronage of the 
actresses have not been persons of the most exemplary con-| Court, you will find that when bis Royal Highness is referred 
duct ; and, because this has ap cere | happened, the conclu-| to it is always as “the Prince Consort,” and never as “ the 
sion bas been arrived at that it must always be 80, and that the| late Prince Consort.” Al! the saddle-horses of the late prince 
fault is in the nature, not of the professors but of the ‘ay are kept in the stables at Windsor; but though they are daily 
sion. Now to say this is as inconsequent as it would be to/ taken out for exercise no one is permitted to mount any of 
affirm that, because one grocer aduiterates his goods when he| them. To do so would be a case of dismissal for the groom.— 
has the opportunity, every grocer does the same thing, solely | Correspondent of the Liverpool Albion. 
because be belongs to that trade. The true purpose of playing, 
as everybody knows, is “to bold, as 'twere, the mirror up to| “ Peerrinc ADRIEN” oN Rosa Bonnevr.—M. Adrien Marx 
nature; to show virtue ber own feature, scorn her own/|has outstripped his fellow chroniqueurs. There is no place 
image, and the very age and body of the time his form and|he fears to tread in search of “copy.” Your readers may 
pressure.” Wherein is the carrying out of this intention in-|} remember him in M. Rothschild’s kitchen, for which ap- 
consistent with an honest and good life ? pearance, it seems, the Baron has not forgiven him. 
With the knowledge of actors who have been and are good| Peeping Adrien is ready to confess his slips, to ask pardon, 
and useful as well as ornamental members of society before|and to turn an angry e to an account; but he is not 
* us, we cannot aver tbat an actor of irreproachable life is an | ready to close his “ Parisian indiscretions.” Has he not made 
impossible person. The remarkable point in’ the action of|his way into the school-room of the Prince Imperial, and 
the lady who has now come forward asa mediator between | served up the little fellow’s chairs and tables and linen duly, 
the Stage and the Church is, that in this case the step in ad-|to the readers of the Zeenement, accompanied by a childish 
vance bas been made from the side which would be generally | sketch perpetrated by His Imperial Highness? If the pri- 
most backward in the formation of any such alliance. That} vate apartments of the Tuileries be not closed to Peeping 
steps of this kind should not more often be taken is to be re-| Adrien, what hope is there for people who have no sentinels 
gretted. Regarding the stage from its highest point of view— | at their gates? 
as a means of moral culture—the gap between its teaching} Poor Malle. Rosa Bonheur had left the neighbourhood of 
and that of the pulpit ought not to be so very great. It is| the Luxembourg, and gone to the Chiiteau de By, near Fou- 
only when the stage is reduced to be a means of ministering | tainebleau, in the fond, vain hope of escaping from the pry- 
to a vitiated desire for amusement of a rather char- | ings and importunities of travellers and indigenous intruders. 
acter, that, in common with all other lowering things, it has | She calculated wituout Peeping Adrien. Her porter may say 
no claim upon respectful consideration. It it furnishes simply | to people who ring at her gates that Mademoiselle has gone 
innocent amusement, its unsparing condemnation should cer- | out, and it is uncertain when she will return. This answer 
tainly be avoided. There is a species of theatrical exhibition | may turn away modest people; but Adrien only laughs at 
which even strict people will patronise—we mean what are/it. He has his column in his paper before him, and he has 
called “entertainments.” There all the appliances of a thea-| not travelled all the way from Paris to Fontainebleau for 
tre are present, and the excitement produced in the audience | nothing. He was convinced by the firm denials of the old 
is precisely of the same kind, though less intense in degree, | woman at Mdlle. Bonheur’s gates that the lady was at home. 
at the Gallery of Lilustratio:. as at Covent Garden. ‘The dif-| He accordingly brought his “ reserve battery”—a letter of in- 
ference is, that the dreaded names, “ actors—acting—theatre” wabatiee ake the field, and that 
are not introduced. At least, let us be consistent. If wecon-| Mdlle. Bonheur is not at By. 1 have been sant to her on 
demn all theatrical acting, let us not rush to “ entertain- t business by one of her friends, who has given me 
ments.” this letter tor her; give it to ber, with my regrets.” The 
It is a subject of much importance that the amusements | gates were closed. Peeping Adrien was left at By, “ where 
provided in theatres should be of the best possible character. | cutlets with anchovy sauce are myths, and where civilization 
Theatrical teaching is still powerful with the pit and penetrates once daily in the shape of Le Petit Journal.” Ad- 
occupants of the play-houses, The subject is too long rien indulged in the following reflections: “I will take a 
cuss in so short an article as this must be; but it seems little walk. During this time Mdlle. Bonheur will read - 
that, were plays and actors better than they are, the infi letter, and, finding it signed by an old triend, will scol 
exercised by the stage might be still more powerful for good | her servant for havin; me away. On my return to 
than it is. e do not for a moment advocate the conversion | the teau, I shall be told that Mdile. Bonheur has just 
of theatres into places for moral prelection. Direct moral in-| come in, and awaits me with impatience.” 














struction would be as out of place on the stage as But Peeping Adrien was . He was refused ad- 
theatrical performance is in the —. But a higher tone is| mission on his second . old servant remarked, 
possible, and we venture to say w “ Mademoiselle has not returned. mes she dines at 


ave be attained at an ‘ 
e 1 acting is looked upon by the} Fontainebleau. Sometimes she goes off for a fortnight, 
Majority as a necessarily ¢ 

n England, as a rule, actors have been well treated. Actors | tists are.” Now eon yeeeg eae Ga Beene 


Ume when the profession 


“You must let in the intruder, who will disturb my solitude.” 
In walked the triumphant Adrien, and he was at once takin 
notes. He saw before him a little, frowning fellow, shield 
from the sun by an enormous straw hat. Stooping, he gb 
served a beardless, bronzed face, lit up by “two brown eyes 
of ordinary size.” The nose was fine; the mouth large, 
showing “ in its hiatus” two superb rows of teeth. Long hair 
hung wildly upon the shoulders. The masculine figure said 
petulantly, “ Who are you? whence do you come, and what, 
do you want?” The petulant one lifted Ais blouse po 
thrust Ais hands into the pockets of Ais grey velvet breeches, 
The hands were \ittle, and so were the feet, albeit covered 
with rough, hob-nailed boots, made of uuvarnished calfskin. 
M. Adrien Marx observed that he was a journalist from Paris, 
who wished to see Melle. Bonheur. ‘“ Look at her then,” said 
the strange figure, lifting the enormous straw hat. M. Adrien 
at once obseeved that Mdlle. ,Bonheur’s hair was white, and 
that her coarse linen shirt was held together at the throat by 


‘two diamond studs. The lady now melted, and said, “ M 


dear Sir, excuse me. You must understand the measures 
am compelled to take to keep off the profane. I know 
English people who have travelled 500 leagues to see me, and 
who, after having stared at me at their leisure, have gone off 
without saying 90 much as‘ Thank you.’ If talent make an 
artist a rare animal, it is not worth while trying to be one. 
You must understand, moreover, the loss of time. If you 
were writing an important romance, would you be pleased if 
an intrader came upon you in the heat of your.subject, and 
loaded you with old compliments?” Here M. Adrien felt 
bound to make a feint of retiring; but Mademoiselle would 
not hear of it, because he was of “la grande famille.” “ Be- 
sides, to-day,” the lady added, “ you'll not disturb me, for I 
am sheep shearing!” Invited to witness this unsavoury part 
of farm labour, Peeping Adrian was told that if he did not 
like it the worse for him. “ I have got one half sheared,” said 
Mademoiselle, “and if 1 leave him so he will freeze oa one 
side and broil on the other, and that will hurt him.” Under 
> —— eyes Mademoiselle sheared seven of her 
ock | 

He then accompanied the lady to see her dogs, and goats, 
and horses—speaking freely of their breeding qualities by the 
way. “Do you shoot?” asked Peeping Adrien. “ Yes, of 
course ; but lam very clumsy. The only thing I do under- 
stand is rearing cattle. I was born to be a farmer; but fata- 
lity made me a painter. [ am out of my true vocation.” 
Hereupon M. Adrien rallied the lady, agreeing with ber that 
painting was not her forte, and that he would look out for a 
place for her as ploughboy. Then they laughed heartily : 
item in Peeping Adrien’s note-book. 

The thousand and one pretty and curious things in Mdlle. 
Bonheur’s house are not passed over. The Gothic the 
brass chandeliers, the family portraits, are set forth. The 
easels are described as covered with studies of stags and 
horses, preparations for a great picture—a commission from 
abroad. “Oh, those foreigners!” patriotic Peeping Adrien 
exclaims. Mdlle. Bonheur studies each individual of her great 
pictures apart, and then groups the whole. “In this way she 
draws £4,000 out of the coffers of wealthy Albion.” Some- 
times the lady is wilful, and will not sell at any price. A bit 
she holds to be superlatively good she keeps, and will not be 
tempted » nw M. Adrien saw a sbeepfold, with the name 
ot M.de Rothschild chalked in the corner. The artist ex- 
plained that she intended it for the millionnaire; but that 
now she had made up her mind to keep it for herself. “ Per- 
haps,” Peeping Adrien maliciously adds, “1am the first to 
give this bad news to the Baron. I am sorry, because we 
have quarrelled since the ‘affaire des cuisines, and I am 
afraid this will not mend matters.” Mdlle. Bonheur’s favour- 
ites are Troyon and Corot, and her rooms are ful! of these 
masters. At“ dewy eve” Malle. Bonheur conducted her in- 
truder graciously to her gates, telling him, by the way, that 
she painted, as arule, eight hours daily.— Paris cor. Atheneum. 


Truts AnD Honour. —The scene in “ Duke Er- 
nest” is probably that in which, having been long a prisoner, 
the Emperor offers him his freedom and the restoration of 
his dukedom on condition that he will surrender his friend 
Werner. Ernest’s reply to the Duke of Saxony, is a good 
specimen of moral ,feeling, and ,of direct aod forcible 
manner : 


Ob Saxony, you wring my heart, and make 

My duty harder, not less clear. I know 

= people’s wrongs and sorrows, and for them 
ould give my lite—but not my honour—that 

I must preserve unsullied : for our lives 

Are of more value than our codes, sir; these 

Will after generations, to whom time 

Hath brought more wisdom, surely change ; but lives 

Lived in obedience to the inner law 

Which cannot alter, must be sweet and bright 

Whulst God endures in Heaven; and trom them 

Most distant will not scorn to learn 

Lessons of patient virtue. Then, my lord, 

I will not quench within my subjects’ souls, 

Or in the souls of any who henceforth 

May read my story, the least seed of a. 

God’s holy id hath planted : fora lie 

Crowned, robed, and sceptred, is a sight to turn 

All truth to falsehood on the people’s lips. 





Bazaars FoR CHArRrry.—Charity, we regret to say, has in 
these latter days assumed many forms, which are both objec- 
tionable and di forms in which she cannot be sup- 
posed to be blessed to the giver, whether she may or may 
not be blessed to the receiver; but in no form is she so objec- 
tionable or so disagreeable as that which is now taken by these 
bazaars. We will try our hand ata slight sketch of one of 
these bazaars—or rather of those who take a part in the per- 
formance. The big room with the stalls all rouad it, and the 
inscriptions of the ladies’ names, is probably familiar to most 
of our readers—though we think that it will become less and 
less so, seeing that no entrance can now be made into such 
halls under a cost that is really serious. The place is sure to 
be filled. It is essential that there should be a crowd, and 
therefore the ladies concerned in the stalls bring enougb, 
among themselves and their assistants, to give that air of life 
which comes from close quarters. Behind stalls very 
few vendors are to be seen; for now, as things go, the lad 
might as well have rested in the retirement of her own bed- 
See 6 nt i . She 
comes forth into the melée armed with some articles of a cost 
ly netane, and Gabe her battle in the open area. Of ladies 

concerned in sale hardly three or four are to be seen 
Here and there may be a friend, or some old dowager who 
perhaps really has a conscience in the matter and a charita- 
ble purse, but the required victims are of course men. Of these 
the number present is eee. A dozen pigeons in a 
bazaar at one time is a good ; nor is every man present 
a pigeon. And of the gentlemen who are not s but 





, Peep- 
bbey. ve given up the pursuit at this 
been, as Dean Stanley well said, that “in Se cag fie argued, Uf Malle. 
Wr eet Oe pares, than that of any other country in received the note, she has broken it open. He asked for 
world. this view of the matter continue, and we venture | its return. ‘This was impossible. So Mademoiselle cried out, 


ormers, we Will say a word before we have done. There 
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are a dozen pigeons, and they are almost without exception 
men who have been enticed there by the exaction of previous 
promises. They came there provided with a certain amount 


eturn for their money something of the pleasantness of fe- 
wale smiles, some savour of the pretty bonnets, something 
of feminine graciousness. As things are done now in these 
bazaars five minutes finish each pigeon, drain him of money, 
dissipate all his ideas of feminine graciopsness, and send him 
out howling into the open air, with three cigar-cases and a 
pen-wiper in his ket, swearing that never again, if he 
knows himself, will he submit to that—no, not for the dear- 
est she that ever put a girdle round her waist. And what is 
it that has happened to him? From the moment of his en- 
trance he has been pounced upon by women who have been 
absolutely savage in their greed for his money. He has met 
his friend who had been so soft to Lim when exacting his 
promise, and has found her divested of all softness. She has 
not had a word to throw him beyond a demand that he should 
first buy a cigar-case, and then a match-box, and then a paper 
knife—and then a little picture, for which he is asked to pay 
five guineas, but for which, as regards its merits, he would 
not give five pence. The little picture is too much for him, 
and he refuses, whereupon the woman turns upon him, and 
he finds that his gentle Amelia has become a violent harpy. 
As he makes his way out in despair he is attacked by women, 
who bid him buy with an affectation of coquetry and a hard- 
ness of demand which put him in mind of similar attacks 
made upon him by other females in other places. He looks 
about as he makes his slow way out, and he sees that the 
women are dirty and draggled, dusty and hot. Their long 
trains have been half trodden off; their litle bonnets have 
suffered sorely in the hard work; they have become forget- 
ful, at least regardless, of their attire, as women never should 
do; and they are all ugly in his eyes. He marvels at their 
boldness as they attack hiu. One clutches his arm, impor- 
tunivg him to make a purchase, and he d whether it 
would be possible that his own sister should be like that. He 
is, moreover, mildly attacked by sundry male assistants, who 
suggest with a simper that he should buy their pincushions ; 
and he thinks that he has never before seen man so thorough- 
ly petticoated.— Pall Mall Gazette. 








A DisHEARTENED BuT DicNiriep Kinc.—We have never 
read sadder words than those which the Emperor of Austria 
addressed to his people. The reverses of his army, the occu- 
pation of one of his kingdoms, the danger of his capital, have 
almost bowed down that proud and confident spirit. Know- 
ing what manner of man Francis Joseph is by nature, we may 
judge of the humiliation he must have felt in doing whrt he 
bas done, and saying what he has said. A month ago he 
com ded plendid army, the largest ever brought 
together under the standards ot the Empire. He was the un- 
disputed leader of the German Governments, while his 
adversary stood reprobated and threatened by all the most 
important of them. He had given orders to his representative 
in the Diet to move a Resolution which it was supposed would 
force Prussia to succumb. It was known that the Govern- 
ments of four-fifths of the German people would support him 
and range themselves the Prussian aggressor. The 
most experienced and celebrated General of the Empire was 
in command of the Austrian army, and his confidence had 
extended itself to all ranks and classes of the Austrian people. 
Benedek believed in himself,and the Emperor and all his 
subjects believed in Benedek. The world in general could 
not escape something of this false confidence. People knew 
that one of the largest and best organized armies in Europe 
occupied Bohemia, and it was certain that in a few hours it 
could take possession of Sexony, and be ready to execute its 
threat of settling the question ot the Elbe Duchies by a march 
on Berlin. In short, the reputation of the Austrian Empire 
stood higher one short month ago than at any time since the 
present Emperor had ascended the Throne. How changed is 
all now! oralizing is unprofitable work, but there are 
times when the faithlessness of fortune and the instability of 
human greatness display themselves so clearly in events that 
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growth of grain ; but there will remain a large proportion avail- 
able for the cultivation of seeds and other exportable prodace. 
The extraordinary profits realised of late years by the mercantile 
classes of Westera India cannot be expected to continue when 
the exceptional cause produced them has been removed. But the 
cotton cultivation of Westera and Central India is being esta- 
blished on a sound basis, which cannot be seriously affected even 
by the great reduction in the price that must be anticipated. 
Better qualities of cotton are being grown, it is prepared for 
market with greater care, the facilities for early shipment are 
fast increasing in every direction ; and the lowest price to which 
it is at all likely cotton can fall during 1867 will abundantly re- 
pay the cultivator in nearly every part of the Bombay presidency, 
so that the country will derive a reasonable profit from the ex- 
port, whilst a greater variety of prodacts being offered to Bom- 
bay will assist in steadying commercial oparations generally. 





BREECHLOADERS For THE British Anmy.—The Zimes in 
its Parliamentary summary says: A discussion upon the sub- 
ect of breech-loading muskets for the army was initiated by 
ord De Grey, who, afier acknowledging the generous terms 
in which General Peel had spoken of the efforts of the late 
Government in that direction, wished to know whether steps 
were being taken for a more rapid conversion of the existing 
arms, and also whether the more general question of the best 
kind of breech-loading weapon would be considered. 
Lord Longford stated that as the Enfield rifle could at a 
small expense be converted into a breech-loading gun, the Go- 
vernment had in consequence of recent events taken steps to 
increase supply of converted weapons, 80 that by the end of 
next March they hoped to possess at least 150,000 of those 
weapons, 
The Duke of Cambridge bore testimony to the efforts of the 
late as well as of the present Government upon this important 
subject; and thought that, pending the decision as to the 
best kind of musket for ultimate adoption, the course of im- 
mediately converting the stock of Enfield rifles was judicious. 
He added, with respect to the Prussian needle-gun, that, 
although far superior to all muzzle-loaders, it was not the best 
breech-loader for shooting, and an inquiry into the respective 
merits of other plans would be very desirable, and in the 
meantime the converted Enfields would be a very valuable 
arm for the British soldier. 





“Waar SHALL WE po FoR CoAL ?”— 


For countless ages forests dark 
Grew thick o’er Britain’s isle ; 
For countless ages wood and bark 
Lay Hype day her soil. 
The old black diamond may appear 
As though "twould ne’er give o’er; 
But seventy miilion tons a year 
Will soon exhaust the store : 
Then forge and mill must all stand still, 
And trains no longer roll, 
Nor longer float the swift steamboat ; 
O! what shall we do for coal ? 


Our goods by horse and cart must go, 
By coach-and-four the mail ; 
Our travellers walk, swim, ride or row, 
And steam give place to sail ; 
From wind and water we must try 
To draw what help we can, 
While sticks and straw our clothes must dry, 
And boil the pot and = 
And forge and mill must all stand still, 
And trains no longer roll, 
Nor | the switt 
O! what shall we do for coal? 





Tus “ DevutscneR Bunp.”—The number of the sovereign 
states which hitherto formed the German Confederation, was 
thirty-four, the four free towns included ; the original number 
of thirty-nine having been reduced by the extinction, without 
issue, of several members of the ducal line, whose possessions 
were divided up among the remaining members. 





the oldest and tritest sentiments become fresh and vivid. 
Never has a State been struck by a greater and more sudden 
calamity : the supremacy of Austria over Germany is gone ; 
the projected conquest of Berlin is turned into fear for the 
safety of Vienna. All is lost, unless the intercession of a 
foreign Potentate stay the progress of the invaders. Yet in 
this misfortune the Emperor does not lose his dignity, and 
the address he has just issued will move the hearts of all who 
read it. 





Lorp Dersy on Ministry Maxinc.—No man can tell the 
difficulty which attends the placing of some forty or fifty gen- 
Uemen each in the position most accordant with his own 
wishes, and at the same time most consistent with the inter- 
ests of the country. You may form the most ingenious com- 
binations—you may constract theoretically the most perfect 
Ministry in the world, but unfortunately the refusal of some 
one individual to tsome One post that you may have 
designed that he should fill throws the whole machine out of 
gear, and unsettles all your arrangements. And the more 
nearly you approach the termination of your task, the more 


you wanted to fit into a particular situation. [ say nothing 
about the manifold disappointments which must be inflicted 
even on some of your best and most faithful friends. It is 
impossible to put three times the number of candidates into 


sary to consider that there are ofien many candidates all fitted 
for one position, while there may only be one or two who are 
fitted for another. But when you have made your choice of 
one or two, it is absolutely unavoidable that you should dis- 
appoint at least two or three others who may be equally qua- 
lified to hold the same office. And I may say frankly that, 
among all the annoyances and troubles caused forma- 
tion of a Ministry, there is 
placed in the tion in which I have been than having to 
disoblige and ppoint the hopes of those whom he is most 
anxious to serve, on personal as well as on public grounds. 


Corrow Prospects tn Ixpia.—The Times of India says there 
still exists the ion of total ruin for nearly all cotton 
exporters and their principal creditors, No attempt has been 
yet made to form the definite estimates of the respective losses 
that will fall upon e exporters, and uatil these be ascertained 
the greatest u ity and anxiety must be felt by the 
whole community of Bombay. The utmost discouragement still 
prevails as to the future prospects of the export trade of Western 
India, and the depression in Bombay, it is feared by some, may 
continue far into 1867. The Times of India thinks, however, 
that this gloomy view, thoagh prevalent just now, does not seem 
to be quite reasonable. “It is true (it adds) that the next cot- 
ton crop is quite likely to be less than the last by one-third, and 


more to a man 





fatal is the refusal of some one member who is just the person | 26 


one-third the number of available places ; and it is also neces- | 39 


4. Saxony, a kingdom..... 
5. Hanover, a kingdom..... 
6. Wurtemberg, a kingdom... 







18. Saxe-Altenburg..........-+-+-- 





. Lubeck, a free town.......:...... 49, 
$4. Frankfort, a free town. ...........-s:eeeeeeeeneeees ss 83, 
Total population...........-........ 44,802,050 


Hitherto Germany has supported twenty-nine sovereigns, 
but “crowns” are rapidly disappearing with the march of 
events. 
Mer. Layarp, M.P., on Mr. Guianstone.—Mr. Layard, at a 
reform ting in Southwark, gave some account of the reform 
debates in the House of Commons, and of the virulent hatred 
which he says the Conservatives bear to Mr. Gladstone. The 
Conservatives (the right hon. gentleman said) were treating Mr. 
Gladstone as they treated Canning, Sir R. Peel, and every other 
great man who had espoused the cauee of the classes, 
and the feeling that prevailed against him in the House of Com- 
mons could hardly be conceived. A gentleman of some distinc- 
tion on the Conservative side had remarked to him (Mr. Layard), 
“ You don’t know tow we hate Mr. Gladstone. We feel ready 
to cross over the floor of the house and tear him to pieces.” A 
person in the meeting here cried “ Name,” but was obliged by 
shouts of disapprobation to desist. While cautioning his andi- 
tors not to believe the exaggerated statements of a hostile press 
ae to Mr. Gladstone’s want of temper and pettishness, Mr. Layard 
admitted that the right hon. gentleman had shown anger and in- 
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dignation st the un-English manner in which the bill was op- 
posed, and argued that he would have been unwortby of his po- 


























































































12, Oldenburg, a grand duchy.................... peveseed 205,242 
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sition had he not exhibited that indignation. The groans and 
yells of the Opposition surpassed anything he had ever heard at 
out-door demonstrations, and an American gentleman whom he 
introduced into the house on one occasion declared that he had 
never witnessed such a scene acrossithe Atlantic. Members 
came in at about ten o’elock, having, he presumed, been dining, 
and the noise and interruptions which took place when anything 
was asked by Mr. Gladstone or others in defence of the working- 
classes were of so disgraceful a character tha t he hoped for the 
credit of the house they would never recur. 


Dressep Ur to OrpER.—One of the signs of the times 
mvy be observed in an advertisement of a cheap morning 
paper, where a certain tradesman states as follows: “ Dress 
coats lent at Mr. ——’s, No. 0, —— Street, Covent Garden. 
The finest clothes may be had for the opera, ball, and mar- 

" This is to us a new idea, that may be beneficial to 
the extent of reducing the frequency of the custom which 
dictates wearing the absurd garments in question. We have 
heard of two men sharing one “ dress-coat,’’ but never that a 
man might hire such a thing. 





Ems In Jung.—It seems that the war does not altogether 
prevent people resorting to the German watering-places even 
thus early infthe season Ems already reckons (says a cor- 
respondent) more than a thousand visitors—Germans, Swedes, 
Russians, and English. There are not many French there, 
but they will arrive in large numbers according to custom, in 
July. The lure des toilettes, we are told, is very conspicuous 
at Ems; and the rivalry carried on between the fair sex from 
all countries is something astonishing. The elegance of ls 
graci Parisi will soou put in an appearance at this 
fashionable watering-place, and will not fail to claim their 
full share of admiration. 








New Barfrish Postat Reauiations.— The Post-oflice 
has made an alteration in the scale for sending books, news- 
papers, and patterns to foreign countries. “On July 2d and 
thenceforward, packets of books or patterns posted in the 
United Kingdom addressed to any foreign country to which 
the book or pattern post has been extended, will be charge- 
able with a single rate of postage for every weight of four 
ounces or tion thereof, instead of being charged two rates, 
as at present, for every half pound or fraction thereof after 
the first half pound. This new scale will also apply to pack- 
ets of newspapers ac dressed to foreign countries, in all cases 
where the postage of such newspapers is chargeable by weight.” 


Tus Jamaica Commission Comprications.—It having been de- 
termined at a recent meeting to prosecute Mr. Eyre on a charge 
of wilfully murdering Mr. Gordon, Mr. Charles Buxton, chair- 
man of the committee, wrote a letter to the papers resigning his 
post. on the ground that he diesented from euch a course. A 
special meeting was accordingly held for the purpose of electing 
anew chairman, and it then appeared that the widow of Mr. 
Gordon had declared, in a letter, that she was opposed to any 
prosecution by herself, which she thought would look like per- 
sonal vengeance ; and of this she felt sure that her husband, 
could he reveal his wishes, would disapprove. There is unques- 
tionably some truth in what Mr. Buxton urged—that, were Mr. 
Eyre to be acquitted of the charge popular sympathy would be 
enlisted on his side, and he would become a sort of hero. He 
wished him to be punished for misgoverning the colony ; but he 
did not think he could be convicted of wilfal murder. Mr. 
Bright spoke strongly against the course pursued by Mr. Bux 
ton; and subsequently a resolution, approving and confirming 
the resolutions passed by the executive committee on the previous 
occasion, was carried with but one dissentient, and Mr. John 
Stuart Mill was then unanimously elected chairman of the com- 
mittee. The member for Westminster, in the few words he ut- 
tered, emphatically asserted the neceesity of making men like Mr, 
Eyre responsible for their criminal actions; but it seemed to be 

ly felt that the defection of Mr. Buxton and the letter of 
rs. Gordon rendered any prosecution of the late Governor of 
Jamaica very difficult. 
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240 | what we really eat and drink. From the nature of the case some 
070 | articles are much more easily adulterated than others, and it is 


matter for regret that adulteration is often most easy with what 


7. Baden, a grand duchy...... ,281 | is the most costly and beneficial. Look for instance at the arti- 
8. Hesse-Darmstadt, a grand duchy. ..... .856,250 | cle which we have selected on the present occasion. Whatever 
: ee. a — nee — opinion may be entertained as to the use of brandy as a bever- 
11, Saxe Welmar, a grand duchy........................_“g7g'a5g | 88° Under ordinary circumstances, it is unquestionably one of the 


most popular and trusted of the things which in some cases 


3. Luxemburg and Lemburg.............+---++sss0e+es- 196,084 | Would be called “ domestic remedies,” and in others “medical 
in Hesse Cassell, an aestenate EERE A F 738,754 | comforts.” There are very few houses where it is not an abiding 
i EE tds covecscccscdogksseesscccesed 456,567 | institution, and many a family will keep it when no other aleo- 
rr ere 1,697 | holic liquor is allowed. Whether the popular reliance upon it 
17. Baxe-Meiningen, a duchy...................ccecceeee 172,341 | is wholly well founded may be questioned by some, but as we 





are inclined to believe it is, we will quote from a useful book. 
20, Holstein end Lawenbarg 0 22IITIIIICS tottsan |" The Dictionary of Daily Wants,” « summary of ite ures: ” 
21. Anhalt-Dessau-Kothen-Bernburg.................... 181/824] “ There is no spirit that exercises so beneficial an effect on the 
22. Hesse-Homburg, a landgravate.................... 26,817 | system when taken in moderation as brandy, for in many cases 
23. Schwarzburg Sondershausen, a principality. 64,895 | it is not merely a stimulant, but has powerful medicinal proper- 
24. Schwarzburg Budolstadt.............. 71,613 | ties, In cases of suspended animation, euch as from partial 
25, Waldeck-Pyrmont Rudolstadt.. 58,904 | drowning, or intense cold, hanging, &c., brandy is the surest 
oT. Be Beare tiene Dedotsd. . nt restorative that can be applied. It is aleo of the greatest benefit 
98. Reuss Grein( Paen..........0cceek. 42,139 | When the frame has become exbausted by any extraordinary de- 
29. Reuss-Schleiz (junior branch)....................... mand that has been made upon it. In many inward complaints, 
OR, RAMI, «ci sSdc de .0 con cocck seovececicccsance 7.150 | such as spasms, colic, and diarrhcea, it almost always affords et- 
SL. Hambewe, a Mew tews..'............ccccsccrcccecees ‘941 | feetual relief. In all cases, however, where brandy is adminis. 
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tered medicinally, care should be taken that the quantity is not 
excessive ; and to guard against this it will be found safest to 
give a say nye of brandy mixed with a wineglassful of hot 
water from time to time, according to thé urgency of the case. 
Weak brandy and water, cold, is the \best beverage that can be 
taken by dyspeptic and bilious persons with their meals, the 
proportion being a tableepoonful of brandy in half a pint of 
water 


But like many other good things, brandy can be abused, and 
we will therefore add the sober caution which follows the pre- 
ceding extract : 

“ Brandy, however, when taken ia excess, is capable of injur- 
ing the system in the same degree a8 in moderation it produces 
benefit. Under these circumstances it heats the blood, preys 
upon the liver, and impedes the functions of the dig or- 

; im fact, the best rale to observe in regard to brandy is to 

ink it as little as possible habitually when in health, so that it 

may be able to operate with due effect when there is occasion to 
have recourse to it.” 

The writer above quoted gives the subjoined information aod 
hints on adulteration : 

“ Brandy undergoes adulteration both abroad and at home. 
The common practice in France is to add spirit of wine and 
colouring, to raise the strength of the liquor before exporting it. 
This is technically called making up for the London market. It 
is done to apy extent degired by the English purchaser, and the 
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quantity and prices of the substances so added are regularly set Ina e played between Morphy and De Riviére, we find th 
forth in the invoice. When the purchaser is not well aequainted Chess. followin 2 oontinnetion — one ry rae ee ‘ 
with the trade, and desires a strong spiritat a low rate, the com- Compvuctsp sy Caprarms G. H. Macxeyziz. WQtoQBs BtoQd {23 QtoQ2 BtoQ5 
mon practice is to sell him brandy so mixed as genuine. The ae 21 Q tks Kt B tks 24 Pto BS PtoQR3 
usual strength at which brandy is sold in England is about 11 or 


12 under proof ; when weaker than 17 under proof it becomes 
seizable by the Excise. The strength at which it is sold and 
“permitted” in the wholesale trade is generally 10 under proof, 
to which it is reduced by adding water ; and it is never less than 
12 under proof, unless a different strength has been agreed on 
at the time of sale. French brandy, in addition to the adultera- 
tions already noticed, is also disguised by burnt sugar, cayenne 
pepper, grains of paradise, horseradish, acetic avid, almond cake, 
and other flavouring and acrid substances, In the majority of 
cases of adulteration the palate will be the readiest detector, but 
the fraud may be discovered more definitively by gently evapo- 
rating a little of the suspected liquor in a spoon or glass cap- 
sule, when the acrid matter, colouring, and sugar will be left 
behiad, and may be readily distinguished by their flavour, sweet- 
ness, and glutinosity. A little perfectly pure brandy evaporated 
in a similar manner—on a watch-glass, for instance—merely 
leaves an extremely slight discolouration on the surface. In the 
trade the addition of water to spirit is technically called “ re- 
ducing,” whilst absolute adulteration is known under the ques 
tionable name of “improving.” The only method to obtain 
perfectly pure brandy is either to take it direct from the bond 
store, without allowing it to enter a private cellar even for an 
hour, or buy it of some known respectable dealer, at a price that 
offers no inducement to dishonesty.” 





Goop Errects or Tut Frexca Treaty.—The treaty of com. 
merce with France, negociated by the late Mr. Cobden, was long 
looked upon with “dissembled love” by a great party of this 
country, and was regarded by the French protectionists as the 
herald of impending ruin. @ hopes entertained from it, even 
by political economists, were on the whole encouraging, though 
marked by fluctuations. At times they were sanguine, but at 
others they were “ flickering, faint, and low.” The adoption of 
the free trade system in this country was attended for a time by 
equal hopes and fears, Time, however, which is the iofallible 
touchstone of trade as well as of love, solved the disputed pro- 
blem, and has converted us, nemine dissentiente, into a united na- 
tion of free traders. It bas at length done, or is about to do, the 
same for the French treaty. A document has just been prepared 
by one of the ablest officials of the Board of Trade which proves 
to demonstration the salutary results of the treaty, both to 
French and British interests. We already know that it had 
greatly increased the imports of British goods into France, and 
we now learn that the exports of French manufactures to this 
country have increased in an equal ratio. The following is de- 
clared to be the real value of certain articles of Fre manu- 
facture exported from France to Great Britain before and since 
the Cobden treaty :— 


1859. 1864. 
Francs, Francs. 

Woollens .......... 39,178,000 98,512,000 
ESOC cvcccdodeds 3,331,000 3,103,000 
GONG oi. bide cigs 5,742,000 12,671,000 
Metal goods........ 4,895,000 8,912,000 
MED: give céue’ ses 06, 8,842,000 
Earthenware,...... 

Glass, &.......... 4,898,000 5,998,000 
Fish, salted, &c. .... 1,061,000 3,213,000 


There can be no mistake as to the inferences to be drawn from 
these figures, and our neighbours across the Channel may bless 
the day when our late distinguished countryman 
them on his mission of prosperity aod peace. 
authentic source we leara that the general exports of France 
have experienced a still more striking augmentation. The ex- 

s of woven cotton goods were in value in 1859, 67,200,000f. ; 
n 1864, 93,700,000f. Woollen woven goods rose in value, from 
180,600,000f. in 1859 to 355,900,000f. ia 1864. Cotton and wool- 
len yaras rose in value from 6,900,000f. in 1859 to 21,600,000f. in 
1864; while hemp and flax yarns rose in value from 1, I 
in 1859 to 21,500,000f. in 1864. The value of metal ex- 
cluding machinery, rose from 43,700,000f. in 1859 to 45,100,000f. 
in 1864; in the same period the value of machinery exported 
rose from 6,800,000f, to 9,500,000f, If there be any truth in 
what the French themselves call ‘the logic of facts,” both they 
and we have every encouragement to proceed in a course of 
policy which produces such splendid results. There is yet a 
wide field for the introduction of similar measures. “The world 
is all before us where to choose.’’ The triumph of free trade has 
been quick and powerful, penetrating even the Conservative 
mind. Assuming that foreign Tories are still more obtuse than 
our own, let us hope that the reasoning of figures may convince 
even them, and that we are at length on the eve of a commercial 
millennium.—Huropean Times. 

Paretry Queens.—Perhaps, if the Empress of Austria were not 
an extremely pretty, gentle, affectionate woman, the Hungarians 
might not have been quite so much enraptured, But then it is 
part of profession of royalty to marry such a person. The 
Prince of Wales has married a very pretty woman. The Emperor 
of the French has married one of the t women in Eu- 
rope. The Prince of Prussia bas married one of the brightest, 
cleverest, liveliest women to be found in any rank of life. The 
Empress of Austria is under a sort of duty to be worth looking at, 
and, being pretty, she can belp her husband at a moment of po- 
litical crisis. Democracy has many excellencies, but this parti- 
cular advantage it does not porsess.—Saturday Review. 


Tue Prussian Sovereiays.—When the present King of Prus- 
sia was Regent, before his brother’s death, be said to a friend 
one day that it would require another Seven Years’ War to es- 
tablish a new order of things in Germany, under which Prussia 
would obtain its due supremacy, The person to whom the re- 
mark was made was so little of a courtier as to rejoin, “ But 
where are you to get another Frederick the Great?” Prussia 
has not now got another Frederick the Great, but Bismarck’s 
policy and Moltke’s tactics go far to supply the want. The 
military talent of the Royal family also, which Frederick's bro- 
ther Henry possessed in so remarkable a degree, has not died 
out. The Crown Prince bas highly distinguished himself in the 
late campaign, and need no longer allow nimself to be snubbed. 





Pamce Caanies’ Scecess—The Porte has acknowledged 
Prince Charles of Hohevzollera as Hospodar of R ia, which 
must be held, however, as « dependency of the Ottoman empire, 
and pay a double tribuce —£80,000 instead of £40,000 a year. 
‘Thas the Prince's enterprise has succeeded, and, though a vas- 
sal and a tributary, he becomes the acknowledged ruler of a 
wealthy and populous State. It will be well for the dispossessed 
kings and princes of Germany if they can recover their thrones 
even on such terms, But while the luck of the Sigmaringen 
family is of so happy a complexion on the banks of the Danube, 
everything does not go so well with them elsewhere. Prince 
Anthony, next brother to Prince Charles, an officer in the Prus- 
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PROBLEM,No. 916. By Herr J. Minckwitz. 
BLACK. 











WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 915. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoQ B4, | 1. P tks B (a) 
2 RtoK2ch 2. K moves, 
3. Kt or P mates. 
| (4)1. KtoK B4 
2. RtoK2 2. P tks B 
8. P mates. 


An iateresting game played at the Berlin Chess Club, between 
Professor Anderssen cnd Herr Mayet. 


White, 








Black. White. Black. 
Professor A. Herr M. Professor A. Herr M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 2% KkttoB3 Rto K Bsq 
2 KttoKB3 Pgh 4 24K KttoQ2 BtoK sq 
3 BtoBé to K 2 (a) 25 KKttoKt3(f) P tks P 
SPits PtoQ3 2 K Ptks? B tks Kt 
5 PtoQ5 (0) BS fo Es on 27 QtoK4(g) RtoK Req 
6 B to Q 38 (ec) Se 2 QtoKt6ch Kto 8 sq 
SBWaB2 KttoBé 29 QtksRPch KtoKs 
8 BtoQB2 to GR 4 () $0 B tks Kt P to Q Kt3 (A) 
$F Ht PtoK R3 EO by B to B 7 (i) 
10PtoKR3S KKttoB3 32 R tks a: 
11 Castles Castles a bt he =. 
12 KtoR2 PtoQB3 34 B tks PtoK Kt5 
o. Oates Bto Q2 S PtoKR4 PtoK5 
14 yy PtoK Kt4 36 Kt tkePch Kto K4 
15 PtoK Kt3 K KttoR2 $7 KttoKt5 RtoK Beg 
16PtoKB4 PtoK B3 38 K to Kt2 RtoB3 
+$ hdd, K to Kt2 39 PtoQ Kts Pt or 
8 B tks Kt P tke B 40 BtoQeq K to K 6 
KBPtksKP KBP tks P | 41 B tks P Rto B7 ch 
20 R tks K os 42 KtoR3 R tks RP 
21 QR toK BtoB3 43 PtoQ6 R to Q7 
2QKttoR4 QtoQ3s 44 P to Q7, and Biack resigns. 


(a) This defence, already mentioned by Cozio, vol. 1, p. 259, 
was adopted in the match by correrpondence between Pesth and 


Paris. 
ig “Handbuch,” fourth edition, recommends 5 P to 


(ce) The best move to maintain the centre Pawns. 
(d) The following is the latest analysis :— 


6 QBto Kt5 13 QKtw BE PtoQ B3 
7 Castles KttoB3 |9QKttoBs QKttwoR3 
The game is about even. e 
& To prevent the Caetguas of the Queen's Knight. 
) mermens conceiv 
(g) A fine link in the chain of combination, which seems to have 


D 
Mr. Mayet’s attention. 
—_ would, perhaps, have been better to have taken Kt with 


P- 
(i) A bad move, which hastens defeat. 


The following good gawe appeared in the Chess Player’s Maga- 
zine. It was played between Messrs. L. Paulsen and Carstan- 

















jen :— 

White. Black. White. Blact. 
Mar. P. Mr. C Mr. P. Mr. C. 
1PtoK 4 Pto K4 20 PtoQR38 ay 
2KttoKB3 Ktto QB3 21 KRto K sq Keto K4 
3 BtoB4 BtoBé 22 B tks Kt BP tks B 
4PtoQ Kt4 Btks P 23 Rtks P yd 
5 PtoB3 BtoB4 24 Pt BS toQ Kt4 
6 Castles Pto Q3 2 RtoB 3 Rtks R 
TPtwoQéd P tks P 26 Q tks R Pto Kt5 
8 P tks Bto Kt3 hing Oy R to Kt sq 
9 P to Q5(a) Et to B $ it 28 PtoB4 P tks P 
10 QBtoKt2(c) Ktto K2 Som esr P to Kt6 
il B10 3 () Castles, 30 KttoK2 PtoKt7? 
12 KttoB Kt to Kt 3 31 KttoB3 QwK 4 
13 KttoQRt(f) PtoQB4 bE bey P tks Q 
14 Kttks BP tks Kt 33 RtoQKtsq Rto Kt6 
1b Qto Q2 Pto B3 34 KttoQsq Bto Kt5{[y) 
16 QR te Beq B to 93 35 Kttks P(h) PtoB5S 
17 Ato Req P to Kt4 36 PtoRS B to K7 
18 Ktto Kt sq QKttoB5 37 PtoQ6 KtoB2 
WKBtke Kt PtksB 3 Kto Ktsq PtoB6 


[a] Opinions are divided as to ths line of attack White should 
select at this point. The move in the text has its strong advo- 
cates. George Walker, as far back as 1836, asserted that rto Q5 
ia the strongest and most effective mode of continuing the attack. 
In this opinion he was supported by Slous. Lange snd Hirsch- 
feld also consider P to Q5a good move. We believe that Kt to 
Q B38, the move favoured by Morphy, is much stronger than P to 
Q 5. and more effective in its results. 

{6} This is undoubtedly a much better move than Kt to K 2 

Kt to K 4 may be dismissed as inferior.) Both M-Donnell and 
be Labourdonnais considered Kt to R 4 best. 

{c] There are two other moves at White’s command, viz , 10 B 
to Q3, and 10 Pto K 5. For the instruction of our readers, we 
append the latest analysis from the “ Handbuch,” fourth edition: 
—tin the first place, 10 B to Q 3 [B to R 3 would not be advanta- 
geous to White].—See Schachzeitung, 1861, p. 287. 





sian Guard, has received a 
at the bettie of Bad dangerous, if not a mortal, wound 


10 K KttoK2 EAA B tks Kt 
11 BtoKt3 Castles 16 Kt tks B ttoK4 
WW QKttoQ2 KKttoKt3 ;17KtoReq QtoK3 
13 Rt to 4 QtoK Bs |18 Ke tks Kt P tas Kt 
is QKt to RBS QB K kes WPtoKB4 PtoK BS 


22 QRtoQKtsq PtoQKt 8 
and owing to the diff-rent colours of the two hostile Bishops, the 4 
© was drawn, in the second place: 


OPtoK5 KttoK2 [35 Q tke RE ch K to B sq ’ 
11 PtoK6{orA] Castles 16QtoR8ch Kt to Kteq 

12 PiksPch RKtks P 17 KttoR7ch KtoK 2 

18 KttoKt5 Kt tksB [18 Qik 83 BwQ5 

14 QtoB2 Q KttoK4 tA) with the better game. 

ll P tks P P tks P lioRiomea QBtoK B4 
12 Bto Q3 Castles 16BtoKt2 bBtoK Kt3 

13 Btks RPch K tks B lisQmons KttoK B4 

14 KttoKtSch K to Kt sq ISQtoQB3 BtoQds 


The foregoing analysis clearly shows that neither 10 8 to Q 3, 
se to K 5 is so effective as the move in the text, viz. 0B 
to P 

\4 A move first played by Paulsen. 

¢) B tks P would involve White in difficulties, ¢. g. : 


ll Btks KtP RtoK Kteq |14 Qtks Kt R tks Kt P ch 
12 Bto Q4 Kt tks B 15 K to Raq [best] 
13 Qw R4éch bod 2 
(Forif 15 KtksRQ to Kt 5 ch 17 Kto Ktsq BtoR6 
16 KtoRsq Q tks Kt ch and wins.) 
15 to R6 18 Btks B Bto Kt5 
16 QKttoQ2 KttoKt3 [best] | 19 QtoQ Kt3 Castles [Q R)} 
17 Rto KKtsq KttoK K5 with the better game. 
Recommended by Anderssen as best. 
£ The best reply, rendering victory a oe 
a There was nothing better; for if35 R tke P, 35 B tks Kt., 
c. 





THe QUEEN on Over Dress.—The highest lady in the 
land has, it 18 currently reported, expressed herself very 
strongly respecting that style of femele attire which aprears 
to have been copied from the frequenters of the lowest Pa- 
risian theatres. The story is, that a person was recently pre- 
sented to the Queen in a costume so unusually indecent, that 
her Majesty, with that true genuine taste that has always 
characterised her, gave evident indications of her disgust at 
such an exhibition; and furthermore stated that the person 
should never be received again. 





PicEon Fiyine 1x Betotum.—English fanciers have but 
a very incorrect idea of the extent to which pigeon flying is 
carried on in Belgium. I find stated in L’Hpervier Moniteur 
des Sociétés Colombophiles, that not unfrequently the railways 
convey to Paris and Orleans from the various towns in Bel- 
gium, nearly 500 baskets of pigeons in one day. On the 5th 
of June 250 baskets were opened at the Paris railway sta- 
tions alone, and not unfrequently on ye not less than 
thirty thousand pigeons are sent from Belgium to be libe- 
rated at the different stations of the Paris and Orleans 
Railway.— W. B. Tegetmeier. 





A Swarm or Bees on A Man’s Heav.—As a man named 
John Stubbings, of Kirtling, Cambridgeshire, was watching'a 
hive of bees about to swarm, the queen alighted on his head, 
and was immediately followed by the whole swarm. Stub- 
bings had the presence of mind to stand pe: 4y still, and 
in a few minutes the bees completely covered one side of his 
head, leaving him only sufficient breathing space. As soon 
as they were settled his wife swept them off into a hive, 
and he escaped unhurt. 


An AMERICAN Preacarr’s Bet.—There is one more cha- 
racteristic of American humour which we must notice—the 
familiar use of Scriptural language. In certain cases this is 
perfectly natural and harmless. An uneducaced man mixes 
up Scripture and common life more frequently io mgettion 
to his belief in Scripture. Many of the stories which seem 
risky to us would be impressive to the original speakers. A 
certain Mr. Lorenzo Daw preached a sermon on the text from 
St. Paul, “I can do all things.” “No Paul,” he said, “you 
are wrong for once ; I'll bet you five dollars you can't,” and 
he laid down a five dollar bill on the desk. He continued to 
read, “ through Jesus Corist our Lord.” “Ab, Paul,” he 
said, “ that’s a very different thing; the bet’s off.” This de 
cidedly beats any anecdote we ever heard of Mr. Spurgeon. 
—Cornhil Magazine for January. 





Knanse Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as -being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is ay over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their, tone, and the general rhe of wear, far beyond those 
of any first class maker.—W. Y. World. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 

6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 

and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Continne to Drg and Cizan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &., &c. 

Ladies £:*, Sstin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&e., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pasts, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods 
ceived and returned by express. 
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Branch Offices, 








For ale by all Druggists. 
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